



































































geome to be a national necessity, and wheo 


_ Of Heaven, and speaking in the name of Di- 
_ Vine Providence, proceeds with more. than 
| Usual vigor to anchain, and let loose upon 


: prejndice, gives it an air of philosophy, piety 
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with two copies of the 
Angust pumber the Colonization Herald. 
Whatwe have said or done of late to ‘merit! 
this favor we do not know, Certainly the 
whole colonization scheme never appeared to 
us more detestable and wicked than at this 
moment. At a time when Emancipation | 





_ 


the wisest and beet stagesmen in the national | 
councils are lifting ap. voices in. favor 
af employing the sable arm of the nation for 
the salvation of the country, when the black 
man is on the point of attaining a position in 
the land of his birth, the satanic spirit of col- 

onization, craftily veiling iteelf in the livery 


us, all the malignant and satanic influences of 
the country. The Colonization Herald, wheth- 

er intentionally or otherwise, is co-operating 
with the infernal spirit of persecution which | 
has of late sought to exterminate the free! 
colored people in Brooklyn, Ciocionati, and 
other cities at the North. If the writers for 
that paper were called upon to set fire to a 
tobacco house, and roast alive thirty or forty 
black persons guilty of no crime, their hearts 
would probably sieken at the deed. Never- 
theless, these same writers do not fail fo see 
in this atrocity when performed, or attempted 
by others, a purpose ot Divine Providence to 
compel the colored race in America to emi- 
grate to Africa ; and it is just this sort of 
sanctimonious endoreement of the bloodthirsty. 
proceedings of negro hating mobocrhte, which 
keeps them in countenance and spurs them on 
to their fiendibh work. The colonization 
agents, apd the persecuting mob co operate. 
Colonization gives life and vigor to popular 
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—_—— 


and reepectability, and the viglence of the 
mob, gives the facts to sustain their pious ne- 
gro hating theories, 


Thus they act and react,- to one common 


—— 
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dence between ico ted Halleck —5 


{ colonizationists in this epantry — 





nishing arguments and piety.. Does a drunk- 
60, ignorant, negro-hating crowd, in Southern 
Iilincis, under the lead of some pro-slavery 
politician vote against negro suffrage, and 
claim that this is exclusively the white man's 
country, the colonization class of theologians 
see at once the hand of God in the transaction 
pointing the negro to Africa, the laod of his 
ancestors. No attempt is made to correct 
the injustice and wrong done the black man 
here ; no attempt is made to remove the un- 
holy feeling of caste. On the. contrary this 
malignant feeling, ie the grand ally of the 
whole colonization scheme, without which its 
very foundation would be utterly swept away. 
When a Western State ia a spirit of selfish- 
pms Gi ty: to every impulse of humanity, 
| passes a law forbidding colored men to settle 
within ite geograpbical boundaries, these cul- 
onizationists with bland and eaintly serenity, 
in each horrible cruelty, nothing to de- 
nounce, but rather an important social fact, 
indicating the purpose of the Alm'ghty, to 
Pemove the negroes from America to Africa ! 
Deeds that would start a ‘try ef shame from 
the ribs of death, ruffic not the pious equanimi- 
ty of this sect. The priests who witnessed 
| the barning of the glorious martyr Joun Huss 
lodked unmoved upon his. , and 
apon 
the sufferings of the colored race vith equal | 
composure. Like the saintly murderers of old 
our modero persecators shield . themselves 
under the wings of the Almighty. . 
They deal in history, philosophy, theology | , 
and treat all the base passions of one race, 















1 towards another as the inevitable ordinations 
‘of Divine, Providence, not to be overcome 


by reason, justice, and humanity, but made the 
basis of political action for the separation of 
such races. All] this and more, as to the 
moral disposition and tendency of coloniza- 
tion maybe seen in this August number of 
the Colonization Herald. The essence of its 
teachings-respecting the negro, is sumned up 
in the following brief extract from its columns: 

‘Two centuries of servility have net chaug- 
ed his nature. Modified as he has been by 
surrounding influences, he is still an African, 
albeit an Americo Afrigan. His relation to 
| his fatherland is clear and specific ; for though 
he is an American, he is always and every- 
where in this country and oo this continent 
an Africo American. Other races may lose 
their characteristics and identity by intermar 
riage ; they may be absorbed and wholly dis- 
appear ; but it is not so with the negro.— 
The ban of nature ordioarily prevents inter, 
marriage with the whites. The mingling of 
his blood with that of the -Caucasian is fel- 


lowed by physical results which admit no 


doubt of a natural interdiction: : Centuries 
of contact have not safficed for the éxtinction 
of the peculiarities of African parentage. The 
Moors of Northern Africa, are still’ Moors 





eud: the mob furnishing brickbats and pistols, 


country ma:t, for gemerations, if not forever, 
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| and the colonization a, agents and papers, fur- 


een 








— te kardia of the birth, The 
mongrel races of Mexico afford Iittle reason 
to expect elevation by eae 
If his destiny be not that of some kind of set 
vile inferiority to the white man, sepération 


from'him is necessary to the gegro’s highest 


elevation and happiness. For itis aa estali- 
lished truth of history, that two fred’ rases be- 
tween whom amalgamation by by intermarriage 
is impossible, can never occupy the same land ia 
peace on terms of social and political equal 
ity. The repulsive force of Ameries berets 
arises to an ultimate necessity.. The colored 
man most leave this country to better his con- 
dition. And if-be leaves this lend, he will 
fivally go to the home of his forefathers, 
since the same conditions will. attend him“ 
wherever he stops on this —— or ite 
adjacent [eles !° ) 


Sach is the essence of colonization in the 
year of Grace one ‘eight heudred 
and sixty-two. Sach is } miserable philo- 
sophy, to which: we are eatied upon to * 
gent. 


To all this we have,an acolored man and on 
American, a few words to say, We wilt 
make it a text for a few. re his 
Gret complaint against the negro by (hig 6 
onisetionist, je, that ‘ tro —— ore 
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comm 

mon honesty, it the xian lay down any 
such a proposition to sustain his theory, did 
he not use the word ‘slavery’ rather than 
‘servility2’ Slavery is the crime of the ale” 

vehoMer. ‘servility’ is the baseness of the. 
willing slave, and it. is thie beseness which 
this soft eolonizationist aims to fix indelibly 
upon the natare of the negro and thus under 
the garb of friendship for the negro, he deals 
him his deadliest stabs. The nature of the ne- 
is very mach like human natare generally, 

and we do not kuov that two hundred years 
of slavery ‘was ever expected by apy sensible 
man,to make any favorable ‘change’ in it ⸗ 
Slavery has been tried we believe, upon all 
nations, and we think, thus far, it hag neve 
been known to produce sach a change ip tho 
nature of its victims white or black. Ethnology 
has cast doubt upon the old doctrine thet 
mankind descended from one original pair,bas, 
we believe that even thet science affirms 9 
common haman nature for all men. 


Bat after all it is most evidently not. the 
'negro’s natare but the negro’s color, which , 
is the real trouble to the Colonization Herald. 
He does not lose his color by ‘ servitity,’« 
His hated color clings to him despite of everys 
thing. This is the trouble, 9nd the, fact is 
another proof of man’s perverse praclivity 
to create the causes_of hia own misery. 
When there is so many real causes to vex 
and disturb the human mind and heart, is it 
ot strange that men will contrive artificial 
‘yoes for their own. special torment? -A 











a nothing more. A similar progeny in this. 


nan who should make himself miserable b 
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land the lands from which they emigrated. 
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cause the F over him is blue,. not white, be- . | Africa, and to the mengrel races of Mexico, 


cause the stars are only visible at night, be. 
@nuse water instead of ascending like smoke, | 
descends like water, or becausg all the horses, 
cattle and dogs,fish and fowls are not of the 
same color, however mech we might pity 
him, would nevertheless, be only a most un- 
natural fool, having only himself to thapk for 
his vexation. Now we do not thus charac. 
terize those who are so greatly troubled about 
the hopeless blackness of the negro, but we 
think they might, upon reflecting, learn to be 
eontent with the known laws of diversity 
which pervade the universe. 


But our colonization brother will say it is 
not the negro’s color that offeads him, but it 
is the persistent determination of that color 
to show itself in this country. In. Africa,color 
is all right enough, but not so in America— 
What he wants is this: To arrange the fam- 
ilies of mankind over the different belts of 
the earth, in the different latitudes, longitudes, 
altitudes of it, and to fix the bounds of the 
habitation of each color, according to cli- 
mate, soil and production, instead of havirg 
them straying about over the world, the Iu- 
dian breathing air which nature only intend- 
ed for the lungs of white men, and the negro 
in his turn breathing the air and occupying 
the‘space which nature intended solely for some 
ether. Verily if this is the mission of coloniza- 
tion, (and it evidently is) it has undertaken a 
large work. But we black men havé aright 
to ask our colonization brothers to be impar- 
tialin the application of their principles.— 
They should set the world right generally, 
sending each race to the land of its ances- | 
tors, and each individual. to the precise 
house or hut in which he was born. If 
they are sincere about their theory of cli- 
matic distribution, they should do nothing to 
east a doubt upon that sincerity. They should 
be consistent and get up first of all a society 
for getting the whites back to Europe, and 
the Indians back to New England, and if they 
will insist upon Africa ag the only country for 
the negro, they should get up a colonization 
eociety for getting the Dutch and the English 
who have settled in Jarge numbers in different 
parts of Africa back again to Holiacd or Eng- 


} Bat another reason why the negro should 
go to Africa, is*that‘ihe “ban of nature ordi- 
narily prevents intermarriage'with the whites. 

It beats all,how much fuss therejis made over 
this matter. We affirm that the “ban of na- 
ture” whatever that may be, neither ordinar- 
ily nor extraordinarily does any such thing 

and our colonizationist knows it does not.—| 
Bat if it did, it would not prevent the negroes 
from marrying among themselves. But the 
ban of nature, as we have said does no such 
thing. Pablic opinion, prejudice, condition 
may prevent intermarriages, but the ‘ ban of 
nature’ does just no such thing. The state- 


ment is abundantly contradicted by the statis- | 


tics of mulattoes, and quadroons all over the 
south. Your ‘ban of nature” is a mere fic- 
tion. If any such ban existed,artificial ‘bans’ 
such aslegal enactments,and popular prejudice 
would not be needed to keep the races asunder. 
Nature would do her work here as elsewhere 
‘ordinary’ and extraordinary, without inter- 
vention from any quarter. We need no laws 
to prevent intermarriage in any direction | 
where nature has plainly interdicted marri 


bat antilit can be shown that the vices of 
those peoples are the direct or indirect result 
of amalgamation, nothing is proved against 
amalgamation. Whenever any new villainy 
is to be perpetrated, or any old one against 
the négr® perpetuated, the popular prejudice 
is rallied by a denunciation of amalgamation 
And among those who denounce amalgama- 
,tion most,you often find the fathers of mulat- 
‘to and quadroon children, men mean enough 
to take advantage cf their absolute power, as 
masters, to sustain a relation to their black 
‘slave women which oan only be honorable in 
marriage, are “the men who most loudly 
and coarsely denounce amalgamation. 

} { {But here comes the conclusion of the whole 
matter: “TJ'wo free races between whom} 
amalgamation by mtermarriage is tmposst- 
ble can never occupy the same land in peace, 
on terms of social and political equality.” — 
‘The answer to this is, that no two races of 
‘men ever did, or ever will occupy’ apy given 
quarter of the globe where amalgamation by | 
‘imtermarriage was or will be impossible, and 
that therefore the proposition and all its 
predicates go for nothing. The trath of his- 


what may be, and therefore has no lessons to 
teach at this point. After all, itis not the 
impossibility of amalgamation but its possi- 


tory only applies to what has been, and to| 
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the differen 
the Natiqnal Qlub ig Lag 
be kicked-from the teble 

in New York ? Why may he ride through 
the streets of London on any and every cot- 
veyance without ‘the least’ annoyance, whil 
in New York or Philadelphia he would not 
be allowed to ride in some of the cgrs by the 
side ofan American gentleman’s dog ? Wha 


makes the difforence?. Why is Benson treat 
ed with consideration in one countcy wher 
be would be treated-only with scorn and con- 
tempt in the other? The answer to all thie 
a, that liberty hes eivilized England, while 
slavery has barbarized (America. 

Let Colonization Journals cease to spolo- 
gize for this barbarism, cease to call it natar 
al, cease tomake the negro appear odious, 
cease to invent theories founded on distorted 
facts, in proof of the permnneut inferiority of the 
colored race, cease to regard the enlightenment 
of America up to the British standard impossi- 
ble, and reb becoming earnestness and 
indignation, th 
upon the negro, aod they will show themeel ves 


















Notwithstanding the | 
tion of the Government. 





dility that most alarms our oppressors. Of 
all men they, themselves are the most sce 
tical concerning the existence of any natural 
“ban” against such intermarriage. But mark 
the terrible consequences of the fandamental 
proposition here laid down by the Coloniza- 
‘tion Herald. If men may not live peaéeably 
together in the case supposed, in the same 
land, they cannot so live on the same conti. 

nent, and tiifimatety ¥8 the same world. For the 
globe ander the increasing light of knowledge, 
science, and skill, is found to be rather small. 

Thecry for elbow room, which would push 
us Off an island, will im due time push us offa 
continent; and finally off the Globe! If the 
black man cannot find peace from the agyres- 
‘sions of the white race on this continent, he 
will not be likely to find it permanently on 
any part of the habitable globe. The same 
base and selfish lust for dominion which 
would drive us from this country would bant 
us from the world. The Herald warns us 
that we are not to stop on this continent, and 
assures us that the same causes which make 
it necessary to leave the United States will 
ultimately make it necessary for us to leave 
any and every part of this continent. A sad 
prospect truly. 


After all, the Herald, like a great many 
other evil doers, ia made to bear witness 
against itself In the very eame number where 
so much space is given to the idea that there 
is anatural repugnance on the part of the 
white man towards the black, there are sever- 
al colamns occupied with a narration of the, 
movements of President Benson a fall blood. 
ed negro, now in England. Io these columns, 
| President Benson is shown to have been treat- 
ed by the English people with more than re- 
spect and courtesy, that in fact his visit there | 
was 8 splendid ovation. Now the question is, 
what makes the difference between the two 
countries? The English are about as white 
as are the Americans, and Benson i is as black 
‘in England as in America, and nature ig 





It igeasy to point to the Moors of North | 


a manding in the field, to 





save the Union at the s 
standing, the exaltation of pro slavery over 
anti-slavery commanders, and the steady pur- 
} pose of the Government to check and arrest 
all anti-slavery medsares and tendencies in the 
army and country, it is evident that the idea 
that this horrible slaveholding rebellion can 
oaly be speedily and suétessfally pnt down by 
soppressing ite canee; Me thé enfire abolition 
of slavery, has gained decided ground during 
the last few weeks among the loyal people.— 
The defeats, and disasters on the field which 
have visibly thinned the ranks of the loya? 
army, and the call for six hundred thousand 
| more men, and the prospect of heavily increas 
ed national debt, and grinding taxation, are 
doing th ‘ir legitimate work among the peo- 
ple, however little they may seem to affect’ 
the Government at Washington. In the ad 
dresses of distinguished statesmen, at the war 
| meetings all over the country, the call for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war is more aad 
more conspicnous and bold. COonfiscate the 
property of traitors, Emancipate and arm his 
slaves, pot an endto the cause of the war 
leave the rebels nothing to“fight for,—cease 


cease to return their elaves, cease to shoot dows 
—as General Butter did at New Orlea 1s—!I0} - 
al negroes, who asserted their freedom against 
the rebels, cease to degrade anti-slavery Gen-’ 


erals, cease to look for peace by of et’ 
| ciliation, and wage — ——— 
war with rebels, not as dissatisfied fellow-citi- 


ans, but as malignant public enemies, are 
the words which now find an echo in the 
hearts of the loyal masses all over the North 
as well as in some of the border slave States” 
The speeches of Cassius M. Clay, Governor 
Andrew, Governor Sprague, Ex-Governor 





about the same everywhere. Now what make 


; o 


troubles, Increasing impatience and discoa- 


barbarous outrages committed — 


to watch and guard the property of rebels: 


Boutwell, Robert Dale Owen, O. A. Brownson, - » 
General Lew#Vallace, General Lane and maby . —— 
others all look to the abolition of slavery 98 -° | 
the only wise solution of our present national’ = 
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tent with the non-execution of the confisca- 
tion and emancipation acts, and with the re- 
tention of incompetent generals, and the ha. 


niliation of earnest and competent ones, are 


showing themselves in a variety of ways, and 
on these grounds we still-wait and work hope- 
fully. We cannot despair of the slave, while 
his cause is thas becoming more and more palpa- 
bly the real cause of the country. A few weeks 
more of sufferings, disasters, defeats, and rain 
of the slaughter of our country’s firet born ; 
a few weeks more of successful rebellion and 
threatened intervention from abroad, a few 
weeks more of gloomy prostration of busipess 
and of earnest protest on the part of the suf! 
fering people, will we tras. arouse the Govern. 
ment to a just and wise sense of the @emands 
of the age and of the hour. We are to be 
saved as by fire. Nothing short of the bitter- 
est drags of the bitter cup of this slavebolding 
rebellion seem sufficient to wean our- Govern- 
ment from the side of slavery, and to destroy 
its reverence for the slave power. We grieve 
with the sorrow stricken families all over the 
North whose beloved ones are slaughtered on 
the altar of our American slave god, but 


their terrible afflictions and heavy sorrows are 








persuasions of aboli- 
ized, their. counsels 
ea scorned and rejected. 
) ra of justice waves over the 
land, and we must reap as we have sown, be- 
fore we shall renounce the wrong, and pursue 
the right. The tears and blood we are now 
pouring out may at last bring us to our senses: 

. By some, it is even now thought too late. 
We have gone so far in this slaveholding busi 
ness, we have dealt eo harshly with the slave, 
and so tenderly with his rebel master ; we 
have offended so deeply the spirit of Liberty, 
and bowed so low to the dark and bloody 
spirit of slavery, that it is doubted whether 
we have the requisite moral stamina to eave 
ourcountry from destruction, whether we 
shall not at last give up the contest, patch ap 
a deceitful peace and restore the slave power 
to more than its former power and influence 
in the republic. These things we say are 
doubted and not without cause. It is plain 
that such a solution of our troubles would be 
strictly in keepiug with a large part of the 
old Demucratic party, which yearns for the 
loaves and fishes of office, which it has been 
temporarily deprived of by the treason of its 
southern allies. There are too, many republi- 
cans who are as destitute of anti-elavery princi. 
ple as their democratic rivals, who would ac- 
quiesce in some compromise arrangement, by 
which they can pureue hereafter as heretofore 
a ‘course of political trimming between the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the north, and its 
opposite at the south. The Government too, 


’ favors this idea of a settlement of our nation 


al troubles. The President still talks of the 
“Union as it was,” and the Secretary of State 
talks of doing one thing at a time, about sav- 
ing the Union,and attending to other ques- 
tious afterwards. Verily there is much io this 
quarter upon which to hang ane, and rc- 
grets and fears. 


Nevertheless we have yet strong ——* of 
hope. The rebels are firm, determined, en- 
thusiastic and wonderfally successful. They 
have beaten off McClellan, hold Richmond 
securely, and are menacing Washington, and 
all th e Border States. With slavery undis- 


| turbed they can prolong the war indefinitely. 
Certain it is, they show no signs of weariness. 
Every month gained in defying the authority 
of the Federal Government rénders final suc- 
cess to the rebel mind more certain. Already 
they have been a year and a halfin arms 
against that authority. Théy can say to Hu- 
rope in afew months from now,that they have 
been free and independent two full yeara, de- 
fying all the power of the land and naval 
forces of the United States to subdue them, 
and there is reason to believe that such a fact 
will be respected by the Governments of Ru- 
rope already eager for occasion to termi- 
nate the war. Considerations -of this charac- 
ter will make thesouth slow to listen to any 
compromise, and will, we still hope, compel 
the Federal Government to take at last the 
step, which it ought to have taken at the first 
i.e. destroy this slaveholding contagion, “by 
destroying the filthy cause which produced it. 
Than thig there is no other way, slavery mast. 
die if the nation lives, and the nation mast 
die if slavery lives. 





THE PRESI DENT AnD HIS SPE€CHES. 


The President of the the United States seems 
to possess an ever increasing passion for 
makiug hiweelf appear silly and ridiculous, if 
nothing worse. Since the publication of our 
last number he has been unusually garrulous, 
characteristically fogyy, remarkably illogical 
and uulimely io bis utterances,often saying that 
which nobody wanted to hearjand studiously 
leaving unsaid about the only things. which 
the country and the times imperatively de- 
mand of him. Our. garrulous and joking 
President has favored the country and the 
world with two speeches, which if delivered 
by any other than the President of the Unit- 
ed States, would attract no more attention 
than the funny little speeches made in front 
of the drcade by our friend John Smith, io- 
viting customers to buy his razor strops— 
One of the speeches of the President was 
made at a war mecting in Washington in vio- 
dication of Mr. Stanton, and in justification 
of himself against the charge that he had 
failed to send reinforcements to Gen. McClel- 
lan. Very little peed be said of this first 
speech. In comparison with some speeches 
made on that occasion, the President's is 
short, but in comparison to the amount of 
matter it contains, it is tediouely long, full of 
repetitions, aud so remarkably careless in 
style that it feminds one strongly of the gos- 
sipping manper in which a loquacious old 
woman disc her neighbor's and her own 
domestic affaires, and explaining herself solu- 
cidly that her audience, after listening with all 
due patience, are in the end as well informed 
about the subject in question as before the 
exposition. In short the speech does not 
prove anything except that the Secretary of 
War is not respousible, but that the President 
is responsible for the failure to send re-en- 
furcements to General McClellan. We may 
at once have done with this speech, especially 
since the information it contains was explicit- 
ly given to the country foll three weeks before 
ite utterance at the War meeting in Washing- 
ton. 


The other and more important communica- 
tion of the President it appears was delivered 
in the White House before a committee of 

—— men assembled by his invitation. In 
this address Mr. Lincoln assumes the language 
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and arguments of an itinerant Colonizatign 
lecturer, showing all his ipconsistencies, hig 
pride of race and blood, his cohtempt for ne: 
groes and his canting hypocrisy. How an 
honest man could creep into euch a character 
as that implied by this address we are not 
required to show. The. argument of Mr. 
Lincoln is that the difference between the 
white and black races renders it impossible for 
them to live together in the same country 
without detriment to both. Colonization 
therefore, he holds to be the and the in- 
terest of the colored people. Mr. Lincoln 
takes care in urging his colonization scheme 
to farnish a weapon to all the ignorant and 
base, who need only the countenance ofmen 
in authority to commit all kinds of violence 
and outrage upon the colored people of the 
country. Taking advantage of his position 
aod of the prevailing prejudice against them 
he affirms that their presence in the country 
is the real first cause of the war,and logically 
enough, if the premises were sound, assumes 
the necessity of their removal. 


|” It does not require any great amount of 


skill to point out the fallacy aud expose the 
unfairness of the assumption, for by this time 
every man who has an ounce of brain in his 
head—no matter to which party he may 
belong, andeven Mr. Lincoln himeelf must 
know quite well that the mere presence of 
the colored race never could have provoked 
this horrid and desolating rebellion. Mr, 
Lincoln knows that in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and South America, many distinct races 
live peaceably together in the enjoyment of 
equal rights, and that the civil ware which 
occasionally disturb the peace of those regions 
never originated iu the difference of the races 
inhabiting them. A horse thief pleacing that 
the existence of the horse is the apology for 
his theft or a highway man contending that 
the money in the traveler's pocket is the sole 
first cause of his robbery are about as much 
entitled to respect as is the President's reas- 
oning at this point. No, Mr. President, it is 
not the innocent horse that makes the horse 
thief, not the traveler's purse that makes the 
highway robber, and it is not the presence oF 
the negro that causes this foul and unnatural 
war, but the cruel and brutal cupidity of 
those who wish to poseess horses, money and 
negroes by means of theft, robbery, and rebel- 
lion. Mr. Lincolo farther knows or ought to 
know at least that negro hatred apd preju- 
dice of color are neither original ndr invinci- 
ble vices, but merely the offshoots of that 
root of all crimes and cvils—slavery. If the 
colored people instead of having been stolen 
and forcibly brought to the United Statem 
bad eome as free immigrants, like the Ger- 
man and the Irish, never thought of as suita~ 
ble objects of property, they never would 
have become the objects of aversion and bit- 
ter persecution, nor would there ever have 
been divulged and propagated the arrogant 
and malignant nonsense about natural repel- 


l and the incompatibility of races. 
Illogical and unfair as Mr. Lincoln's sate- 
ments are, they are nevertheless quite in keep- 


ing with his whole course from the begianing 
of his administration up to this cay, aad 
confirms the painful conviction that t@ough 
elected as an anti-slavery man by Repeblican 
and Abolition voters, Mr. Linceln is quite-a 
genaine representative of Ameriaan prejudice 
andnegro hatred and far more concerned fot 
} the preservation of slavery, and the favor of 
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the Border Slave ‘States, than for any senti- 
ment of magnanimity or principle of justice 
and humanity. This address of his leaves us | 
less ground to hope for anti-slavery action at 
bis hands than any of his previous utterances. 
Notwithstanding his repeated declarations that 
he considers slavery an evil, every step of his 
Presidential career relating to slavery proves 
him active, decided, and brave for its support, 
and passive, cowardly, and treacherous to the | 
very canse of liberty to which be owes his 
election. This speech of the President deliv—| 
ered to a committee of free colored men in 
the capital expleias the animus of bis inter- 
ference with the memorable proclamation of 
General Fremont. A man who can charge 
this war to the presence of colored men in 
this country might be expected to‘take ad— 
vantage of any legal technicalities for arrest- 
ing the cause of Emancipation, and the vig— 
orous prosecation of the war against slave— 
holding rebelse To these colored people, 
without power and without influence the 
President is direct, undisguised, and unhesi- 
tating. He says to the colored people: I 
don’t like you, you must clear out of the coun— 
try. So too in dealing with anti-slavery 
Generals the President is direct and firm. 
He is always brave and resolute in his inter- 
ferences in favor of slavery, remarkably un— 
concerned about’ the wiahes and opinions 
of the people of the north ; apparently whol- 
ly indifferent to the moral sentiment of civil- 
ized Europe ; but bold and self reliant as he 
is in the ignomjnious service of slavery, he is 
as timid as a sheep when required to live up 
to a single one of his anti-slavery testimonies. 


in favor of slavery, and a perfect lalitudinarian 
as to the discharge of his duties under a law 
favoring freedom. When Congress passed 
the Confiscation Bill, made the Emancipation 
of the slaves of rebels the law‘of the land, au- 
thorized the President to arm the slaves which 
should come within the lines of the Federal 
army, and thus removed all technical objec— 
tions, everybody who attached any import- 
ance to the President's declarations of scrupu— 
lous regard for law, looked at once for a 
proclamation emancipating the slaves and 
calling the blacks to arms. Raut Mr. Lincolo, 
formerly so strict and zealous in the observ— 
ance of the most atrocious laws which ever 
disgraced a country, has not been able yet to 
muster courage and honesty enough to obey 
and execute that grand decision of the peo- 
ple. He evaded his obvious duty, and instead 
of calling the blacks to arms and tg liberty 
he merely authorized the military command—. 
ers to use them as laborers, withayt even 
promising them their freedom at the end of 
their term of service to the government, and 
thus destroyed virtually the very object of the 
measure. Further when General Halleck is— 
syed his qdious order No 3, exclading fugi- 


slaves—Mr. Lincoln again was mute and did 
not feel induced to interfere in bebalf of out- 
raged humanity. —— 

The tono of frankness snd benevolence 
which he assumes in his speech to the color- 
ed committee is too thin a mask not to be 
seen through. The genuine spark of haman— 
ity is missing in it, no sincere wish to improve 
the condition of the oppressed has dictated it. 
It expresses merely the desire to get rid of 
them, aad reminds one of the politeness with 
which'g map might try to bow out of his house 
some troubleeome creditor or the witness of 
some old guilt. We might also criticise the 
style, adopted,so exceedingly plain and coarse 
threaded as to make the impression that Mr. L 
had such a low estimate of the intelligence of 
his audience, as to think any but the simplest 
phrases and constructions would be above 
their power of comprehension. As Mr. Lin- 
coln however in all his writings has manifest- 
ed a decided awkward ness in the management 
of the English language, we do not think 
there is any intention in this respect, but only 
the incapacity to do better. 





THE PENINSULA ABANDO : 

With mingled feelings of sorrow, shame 
and indignation, we record the last dismal 
movement of the Army of the Potomac.— 
All that the blunders of McOlellan—more 
fatal than the bullets of the rebele—have 
left of this once magnificent army, has now 
totally disappeared from the peninsula before 
Richmond. Delay, disease, digging and dis- 
asters, have done tbeir work. An army of 
one hundred and sixty thousand men, in April 


jis an army of only sixty thousand effective 


men in August. Like mists before the rising 
san, like snow undér a summer shower, this 
once magnificent army has dissolved. Youth, 
beauty, and valor, the pride and glory of the 
country have faded away, and left only a 
ghastly skeleton of an army to float mysteri- 
ously down the James River, amid the jeers 
and derision of exulting traitors. The gen- 
eral who upon paper never retreats, who 
never fights but to conquer, whose “ masterly 
strategy”has been the subject of incessant e ulo- 
gy by a thougand presses, daring the last 
twelve months, who ostentatiously buasted in 
February that the Army of the Potomac had 
made,its last retreat and seen its last defeat,and 
who gave out private assurances that in one 
month from the,time of landing at Yorktown 
he would be in Richmond, has now with the 
scattered remains of a mighty army, tarned 
his back on the arrogant foe,and ingloriously, 
sought safety in flight, never having won be- 
yond dispute a single battle. 


' While we share in the feeling of shame, 
sorrow and indignation generally felt over this 
most “lame and impotent conclusion” of the 
peninsula campaign, we can confess to no 


tive slaves from our lines, an order than which | 1i#*PPointment. General McClellan. has fal- 


none could be more serviceable to the slave— 
holding rebels, since it was a guarantee against 
the escape of their slaves, Mr. Lincoln was 
deaf to the outcry and indignation which re- 
sounded through the north, and west, and 
saw DO occasion for interference, though that 
order violated a twice adopted resolution of 
Congress. When General McClellan employ-~ 


ty and even 
when Gen. Butler committed — par~ 


alleled anly by the atrocities of the rebelse— 





delivering back into bondage thousands of 


ly met our expectations. From the day we 
read his declaration concerning the suppres- 
sion of slave insurrections, we instinctively 
knew our man, and from him expected noth- 
ing as awarrior. The battle or slaughter 
of Ball's Blaff, the movement on the dead 
horses and wooden guns of Manassas, tke re- 
turn of fugitive slaves to their masters, the 
disallowance of anti-slavery singing among 


his soldiers,the guarding of rebel‘property, while 
its owners are engaged in shooting down loyal 
men, the praises lavisbed upon him by all the | 


 Z 
Rim 





| treasonable pro-slavery presses and politicians 


of the north, taaght us to look: for all that 
has happened in the shape of disasters 
defeats, retreats, and failares which have 
marked the history of McClellan on the pe- 
tinsula. We have had no faith.to lose in 
this man, and should have been more sur- 
prised by his success than we are by his pres- 


ent stupendous and disgraceful failure. It is 


a consolation to us that no look, word, or 
gestare of ours bas created or increased the 
confidence of any man in this General, The 
heart of McOlellan is with slavery. Satan 
does not cast out Satan. For a square stand 
up fight with slaveholding rebels, the loyal 
sword must oot bein pro-slavery hands. The 

bands of€ur generals must be unpollated by 

elavery McClellan has no such bands,and can 
make no such fight as the crisis demands.” To 
oppose such a general to an earnest General like 
Stonewall Jackson, is madness. It is a strut- 
(ing turkey gobler against the talons of an eagle. 
Besides having no heart in this war, McCiel- 
lan has clearly shown no martial ability. Suc- 
cess, isa fair standard in the long rzn for all 


kinds of pretension, military or social. Ex-' 
A man who 


ceptions only prove the 
habitually fails to do the 
more does the‘ 








his pretensions. There is 
in which this man McClellan, when left to 
himself has done ought to pat down this re- 
bellion. Mistakes and. blanders to the ad- 
vantage of the rebels, have characterized all 
his movements. When told to move in Feb. 
ruary, he collected.a vast number cf boats 
from all parts of the country in the Potomac 
scarcely any of which could be used for the 
purpose tor which they were obtaived. When 
he moved upon Yorktown he was met by the 
same mortifying vacancy as at Manassas.— 
He had ditched his army nearly to death to 
no purpose. The enemy had betaken bimeelf 
to another and stronger position. The suc- 
cession of battles on the peninsula have been 
little better than a series of defeats. It was 
‘‘strategy” to go to the peninsula, and it is 
“strategy” to leave the peninsula, but all the 
strategic movements of this general have thus 
far only weakened the army, encouraged the 
rebels, and disheartened the country. 


The fall of McClellan bas been as rapid as 
his rise. Wealth 'gotten by deceit, is soon 
wasted. He rose to power on the deeds of 
other men, and has fallen because found out. 


The battles of Western Virginia from which 
he derived his fame were neither planned nor 


fought by him. The people were cheated in- - 


to the belief that the brilliant dispatch writer 
must be a valiant warrior. They are cow 
quite bravely -over this delusion. They 
have found that the‘‘iron hand” of McOlel- 
lan was for slaves rising for Liberty, not tor 
slaveholders rising against Liberty. The ap- 
pointment of Halleck over McClellan means 
alland more than all that meets the eye — 
We think it means that the fine steel engrav- 
ing, the splendid horse, and the magnificent 
eulogies Of ‘‘strategy” are about played out, 
and that hereafter, we are to know McClellan 





either as a splendid military impostor or as a 


cold blooded traitor to the loyal cause, and 

most probably the latter will be the most gen- 

erally accepted designation. wei 
For the sake of the country, sadly in want 
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of an able and faithful General, we might la- 
ment the fall of McOlellan, if he were such a 
General. For the sake of freedom now 
wounded and bleeding by the hands of rebels 
and traitors, we might mourn if McClellan 
were truly the friend of freedom. But beirg 
neither an able General, nor a friend to im- 
partial Liberty, and his Very name being the 
watchword of all those who would rivet for- 


ever the chains on four millidn slaves and 


permanently reinstall over the country the in- 
solent slave power, neither the country nor 
the friends of freedom can have any tears to 
eed over the humiliation of thidman Mc- 
Clellan. The decline of his power, is the best 
sign of hope for the country which this 
month has given us. If we must have a po- 
litical Generat‘as indeed it seems we must,men 
who are no sooner on the field than their eyes 
are turned towards the Presidency, let us 
have one who will at least, be as careful not 
to kill northern as southern voters. 


BRUTAL AND VNPROVOKED ASSAULTS vren 


A species of violence and perseeution to- 
wards colored people has been revived in 
Northern towns and cities during the present 
and past month, which can only be account- 











ed for by the presence of some deadly inciting 


cause. 
streets, a 





vidual negroes in the 
at their work 
was, y guent occurrence evea in 
the best n towns and cities— 
But of late, this savage practice hadjwe)l nigh 
ceased—and colored men were nearly as little 
liable to personal assault as other people.— 
The case isnow changed for the worse, and 
the unarmed blackman, on the streets, at his 
work, and;in his house, is constautly markedSout 
for violence and perseciition such as would dis- 
grace a commanity of ‘savages. 

Cincinnati and Brooklyn have of late had 
their mobs of this character, and the colored 
people of those cities have suffered much io 
person and property from them, while scarce- 
ly a day passes when we do not hear of some 
individual assaults without any visible cause. 
The writer of these lines was standing in the 
Rail Road Station at Springfield Massa- 
chusetts, awaiting the departure of a train to 
Albany, perfectly silent and engrossed with 
his own thoughts, when he was confronted 
by astalwart Irishman, who demanded two 
cents fur an old and worthlegs postage stamp, 
andon being refused, poured out upon him 
a loud stream of vile abuse attempting mean- 
while to clatch the writer by the throat. He 
laid the raffian on the ground and mounted 
the cars, and was off with the train, before he 
could rally to a second assault—though not 
without leaving the sleeve of a tolerably good 
coat behind him. 

‘ On reaching home we heard of similar out- 
rages in Rochester, and in other parts of the 
country. Tie number, character, and simul- 
taineous occurrence of such assaults all over 
the Northern States, render them highly sig- 
uificant, and suggests the idea that the poor 
miserable haman brates who openly perpe- 
trate them are really the least guilty parties. 
The pretense that colored men are elbowing 
white men out of imployment cannot be al- 
jeged as explanation. Work for all classes 


.js abundant, and there are fewof the whites 


who wish to compete with the negro in those 
few departments of labor which are still open to 
him, Nor is mere waptenness an explana- 


| 





ae, 
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tion. There never was atime when this vice 
was more visibly checked in this country. Our 
young, daring, dashing young white men have 
gone to the war from all our towns and cities, 
and the wanton gaiety which sometimes leads 
to a brush at street corners, has been sobered 
down, and hasin some instances wholly dis- 
appeared. If the base and brutal assaults 
made upon the colored people arose from 
wantonness, there would be less cause of con- 
cern. They woald soon die out. But, if as 
some think, there is a secret slavéholding or- 
ganization all over the free States, in secret, 
sympathy with the rebels; and full of hatred 
to thenegro,and who thinks theendsdf the 
rebels can be better served by stirring up 
hate and wrath against our long abused and 
unprotected people, these assaults become just 
cause of alarm and searching enquiry. 

It is remarkable that these demonstrations 
of hostility came along about the same time, 
wher it became probable that the necessities 
of the Government would lead to arming the 
negroes in common with others to fight the 
battles of the Republic. We can conceive 
of any number of base motives for opposing 
such arming, and for endeavoring to defeat it 
by all means. We take the following timely 


remarks on the eabject from the New York 
Tribune : 


Yesterday afternoon a colored man, was 
quietly walking along Farman street, in 
porate Some white men hooted at him, 
or made offensive remarks. He had the au- 
a to auswer. ‘The whites set about the 
pleasing pastime of beating him. He defend. 
ed himself as best he could—kept off five or 
six—when five or six more mixed to whi 
the negro because he was black. He picked 
up a stone, and knocked a man named Lynch 
on the head. Then a crowd collected, and 
about a hundred bravé, chivalrous white men 
undertook to kill the negro not only because 
he was black, but becausé he would not stand 
quietly at ease and be murdered for the sport 
of the Knickerboeker Ice men, The black 
man escaped from the infuriated crowd by be- 
ing arrested and taken to the Station-House. 
There being no charge against him, he was 
set at large. It does not appear that any of 
the sportive crowd who hunted the negro 
down were arrested. We understand that 
many less prominent eveots of the kind have 
recently occured in Brovklyn. Will not ali 
good citizens unite in stopping this wicked 
basicess ? If suffered to go on, their may be 
a fearfal reckoning ere long. The men who 
instigate as well as those who make these 
outbreaks against a handfal of helpless crea- 
tures are, playing with burning torches in a 
powder-house. If men are to be killed like 
dogs because they are black, the same spirit 
will kill them because they are anything else 
that an unreasonable mob may not 
‘They that sow the wiad will reap the whirl- 








wind.’ —3 





AFFAMS IN NEW BEDFORD. 


Mr. Eprtor :—August the First * up- 
on us with a very heavy fog, which clouded ibe 
minds and feelings of hundreds that anticipat- 
ed great pleasure in an excursion of about her. 

tees miles’ ride in the cars. But before the sun 

was three hours high the fog gave way, when. 
hearts began to lighten, and eyes glistened with | 





joy. About ten o’clock a. m, the cars com- | 


merced moving amid the joy and delight of 
four or five hundred soulg on board. After an 
hour’sride we found ourselves at the grove, 
where we found our old friend Frederick Doug- 
lass, Eng., and his son Lewis. The presenee of 
his familiar countenance and stately form was 
eheering to all present. About twelve o'clock 
M., we were notified by tho rieging of the 
grove bell that a meeting was to be organized, 
It was called to order by Mr. Wm. H. obnaon, | 
read tne following list of officers :— 
President—Rodney French, 


| T. R. Detinison. 
Rev. Wm. Jacksun. 
Secretaries— Lewis Douglass. | 
William H. Johnson. 
The President made some remarks in rela- 
tion to the present crisis of this country, which 
were able and patriotic. 





g Frederick Douglass, Req., was then intfo- 


duced amid the greatest enthusiasm. He spoke 


for two hours, in words and language that could 
not be misunderstood. After some remarky 






from others the meeting ad ed. 
About six o'clock we again took the cars for 
home, all feeling that not had been lost by 





that day’s excursion.. Great. credit is due to 
John J. York, Eeq., for bis efforts in 

the celebration. In the evening s 
Sch ol Concert was held in the Church 

(Rev. Wm. Jatkson’s) when Mr. glass 

again occupied the time to the delight of all 
and the amusement of the children, ‘ 

A matinee was given on the same evening + 4 
Mr. T. 8. Boston, which was gtaced wi 
many ladies from abroad, as well as ladies from 
ouro wD city. . , 

William Wells Brown, Esaq., spoke in the 
largest white church on Sunday evening, Au- 

3, which was filled to its utmost J 

e spoke one hour and a half in his eloquent 
and masterly style. J 

Monday evening, Aug. 4, Miss Ellen Allen 
gave an exhibitiun in Music Hall, which was 
very successful. ‘Uncle Sam and the Seceding 
States,’ which composed thirty t perform. 
ers, was satisfactorily perf » end great 
credit is due to Miss Allen for the able manner 
in which the exercises were conducted, We 
had the pleasure of an introduction to Prof, 
Wilson and lady, from your city, whoare here 
as guests of Mrs. E. R. Johnson. 















Tus Neoro’s Frast Heanrxe.—‘ Occasional, 
ot the Philadelphia Pregs, alluding to the Pre- 
sidents recent interview with a colored delega- 
tion on the subject of colonization, remarke t 

The negro may well say that under President 
Lincoln he hag had his first hearingin the 


P| White House, Other Presidents have bought 


and gold him, and driven him from the territor- 
1es, and closed their eyes to the nefarious ays- 
tem under which he was captured in Africa and 
dragged over the ocean in chains, Bat Presi- 
dent Lincoln has listened to his story and given 
him counsel and advice. ya ok —A 

‘ Occasional’ has got this little affair a good 
deal muddled. It is true the negro has bad his 
first admission to the White House,—audience 
it was not, He wént, not to receive a hearing» 


but a lecture on the difference between his race . 


and ours. He went to be told, in effect, that 9 


certain passage in Scripture, which declares 


that of ‘one blood Gop made all the nations of 
the earth’ was an entire mistake. [t so happen 
ed that the President listened to no story,— 
though the negro could relate a stery of wrong 
and outrage, extended through many a century 
of barbarian history, down to the present en- 
lightened age, that would make the yery stones 
cry out, The negro was in the White House to 
listen to a grave proposition to take him from 
the land of his nativity, dnd exile him to a for- 
eign shore,—but he said nothing himself, ex- 
cept that he would think of it. And we think 
he will,—a good while, too.—[Syracuse Journal. 


Prestpent Benson, or Lisgria.—The Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, of this city, learas 
that President Benson left London, on the 5th 
inet., for Hamburg and the Continent, expect- 
ing to be absent some five or six weeks. It is 
therefore unlikely that he will visit the United 
States. Ever rein Englaud he has been 
treated with greatest possible kindnes3, 
courtesy, and respect. The last three invita- 
tions he had befaye his departure from London 





were to breaktast wita the Duchess of Argyle, - 


to dineat Lord Mayor's Banquet, where the 
Viceroy of Egypt was, and toa magnificent 
evening party at Miss Burkett Coutts.’ ‘ He 
had inuamerable invitations, writes Gerard 
Ralston, Esq., ‘more than he physically could 
accept.’ : 1 

—It is reported in Baltimore that Fort Mc- 
Henry is to be cleared of all political prisoners 








Vice-de —Augustus Monroe. 


|who are to be sent 0 Fort Warren, 
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WORDS OF A TRUE DEMOCRAT. 


To Hon. E. M. Srawron, Setretary of ‘War: 
My political antecedents are known to you. 
Always a democrat, but never a pro-slavery 
democrat ; opposed id principle and feeling, 
from my youth up, to buman slavery, but be- 
ieving, until reoenty, that, in the interests of 
iver! jteelf, it was the part of wisdom in the 
N to abstain from interference with the 
danger-fraught domestic institution of the 


—_—, 





- South, and to trust to time for its eradication; 
opposed, with a hereditary aversion, to war, | 


I was willing, before the sword was drawn, to 
make any honorable concessions that might 
avert its horfors. 

But. political convulsions bring with them 
great lessons and. new duties, War would 
not, under the Divine economy, have been 

itted, as in all past ages it has been, if it 
fed not its mission. But to attain the good 
it brings we must recogn’s: its necessity. 

No civil war of proportions so gigantic as 
that now raging ever existed in the world be- 
fote. It differs from all others, both in the 
rezalts sure to ensue from its protraction be- 
yond a brief period, and in the condition un- 
der wich, out of evil, it may eventuate in 
Hood. ln calculating these, time is an essen- 
tial element. 

Seven or eight hundred millions are spent, 
At the best, as much more is likely to go.— 
Two thousand millions or upwards is not an 
improbable total That is half the national 
debt of England ; atid the interest on it (prob- 
ably at almost double therate she pays) will 
make our annual barden nearly equal to hers. 
If the war lasts three years longer, these fig- 
ures may be doubled. It most not last three 
years longer, unless we are willing to risk Na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

How is it to be terminated ? 

By concession ? ‘That is no longer in our 
power. Wecan buy a truce, pause, by 
concession to the South ; nothing more, . 

By force of arms, then? Buatif, by force 
it must be quickly done. Delay is defeat. 

And it must be effectually done. After 
one such war the nation may revive, its ener- 
gies still elastic ; solvent still, atid respected. 
A second will ruid it financially, to say no 
log of worse rnin, To save the country, then, 
the war must not terminate without a suf- 
ficient guaranty against ite resumption. 

How can the war be quickly and effectual- 
ly terminated ? What guaranty is sufficient, 
that it will not be resumed ? 

Gradually, very gradually, as this contest 
proceeded, have I been approaching the con- 
viction that there is but one guaranty : the 
emancipation of negro slaves throughout 
this continent. Perhaps—but as to this I 
am less certain—that measure is the only sure 
means of terminating, quickly and effectually, 
this war. The recent reverse under Gen. 
McClellan, the scattered rebel lines daily 
bursting forth in the states which our forces 
had already overrun, the fact that we are 
fighting against brave men of our own race, 
all increase the probability that we must de- 
prive the South of @ legal right to its four 
millions of laborers, before we can succeed 
against their masters in a reasonable time and 
in an effectual manner. 

[Tam not an advocate of revolutionary 
short-cuts out of a difficulty. I am not in fa- 
vor of violating the constitution by way of 
escaping a danger. There might_be immie- 
diate advantage, but the precedent is replete 
with peril. 

Could slavery have been abolished in the 
northern action, while peace yet existed be- 
tween the North and South, without a viola- 
tion of the constitution ? inother words, with- 
out a revolutionary act? Olearly not. Can 
slavery be eradicated now, in war, avithout 
such violation? If emancipation be neces- 
sary to ensure the permanent peace and safety 
of our government, and if we are willing to 
py to all loyal slave owners a reasonable 
price for their slaves, clearly yes. 

For no principle in law is better establish- 
ed than this, that when important public in- 
terests demand it} private property may be 





taken, ata fair appraisement, for public use, | 
the opening of a street in improves a cily 
the ruining of a railroad, are held in this and 
other civilized countries, to be objects of suf- 
ficient importance to jastify what the French 
law calls ‘appropriation forcee pour caused’ 
utilite publigae.’ 

Bat of importance how utterly trivial is the 
opening of a ‘street or a railroad compared 
to the preservation, in its integrity, of the 
greatest republic upon earth | 


cognition and 
gradual emancipati 





Ought we to declare general emancipation, 
coupled with a provision for the payment, to 
all Joyal slaveholders, of the fairly appraised 
value of their slaves ? This question resolves 
itself into another: Have things gone so far 
that the Univun, in its peaceful integrity, and 
negro-slavery within ite borders, can vo long- 
er co-exist ? That is THE GREAT QUESTION OF 
THE Day. I think it must be answered, even 
now, in the affirmative. Every month that 

is converting hundreds of thousands of 
moderate and conservative peace-loving men 
to the same opinion. They despair of sec- 
tional friendship or national peace, until the 
teeming cause of mortal hatred and civil war 
is rooted out for ever. v 

Have we the means of paying ‘loyal slave- 
owners @ fair price for their slaves? If we 
act now, before a protracted contest has ex- 
hausted our resources, yes. If we await the 
termination of a three or four years’ war, very 
certaiply, no. 

In that price deportation must not be esti- 
mated. The South asserts that negro slaves 
are indispensable to ber. That is only so fer 
true, that she does absolutely need bired ne- 
gro workmen, and ought not to be deprived 
of them. Her agriculture would, for a time, 
be ruined without them. Bat no good man 
desires a settlement under which any section 
































of our country would be even temporarily 
| ruined. « ) * 

* Nor can it be doubted that the South, how- 
ever strong her prejadices and traditions in 
favor of owniag ber laborers, has herself been 
brought, by the perils of the hour, to think 
seriously of a change of system as the only 
means left her to obtain aid and comfort from 
Euro Nor can-all her leaders be wholly 
‘blind to the fact thet such a change of system 
would advance, in the end, béyond caiculation, 
her material prosperity. . . 

Suppose a declaration, to the effect that 
the government urged by the necessity of self. 
preservation, takes, at a fair valuation, the 
slave property of the South! Will such a 
decigration causes a negro insurrection and in- 
discrimivate assassination of whites tbhroughb- 
out the slave States ? The result, so far, — 
shown that the negro,. mild and long suffer- 
ing, and often attached to his owner, 78 little 
disposed to resist, under an organization of 
his own. Once assured of freedom, he will 
gradaally join our eause—that ie all. He can 
then be hired as laborer or soldier, as ma 
seem fit—payment being made for him if his 
master ws to be loyal, and his services be- 
ing confiscated if these are due to a rebel. — 
In all this we are clearly in our right. 

Look pow at the question io its foreign as- 
pect, under the chances of European inter- 
vention. Be those chances great or emall, in- 
terventiou may occur, and that are long. 

If it oecar, its character will chiefly depend 
upon what shall have been the antecedent 
actiomof our Government io regard to slavery. 

If, previously to such intervention, we shel 
bave issued a general declaration ef emanci. 
pation, then we shall stand before E r pe as 
the champions of human liberty, while our 
enemies will be regarded as the advocates of 
human gervitude. Public opinion in England, 
ia France and throughout Kurope, generally 
will then prevent the respective governments 
from intervening except ft be in our favor.— 
No European government dare place iteelf in 
the attitude of a slavery protector. 


If on the contrary, we shall have left the 


issue ag it now stands, our policy indicated 
voly by the Confiscation act, not broadly and 


boldly announced, and more especially if the 
South, despairing of saving her —* insti 
tution, copcedes, asthe price of foreign re- 





as dangerous to *2* as to anticipate 


follow out the 









move—then the sympathy of public on 
uth, 





throughout Earope will with the 
and will sustain any action io ber favor. 











eyes of the world | how anenviable the 
we shall occupy in history through all time. 


It is idle gasconade to say, that thus sit- 
uated, we cau defy Eur 








millions of laborers, without action of ours; 


then throw into the scale against us the thirty 


millions of England, the forty millions of 
France,—and who shall how many tens 
of millions besides ?—and what chance for 
success; or for reputation, shall we have, 
struggling for nothing nobler than self-exis- 
tence, in equivocal attitude before the world, 

opponents who shall have 















orestalled ag and assumed the initiative of 


progress : | ; 
hile the contest assames no higher char- 


acter than that of a portion of a great na- 
from the mother ’ 


tion desiring a 


country and forcibly casting off ite authority, 
what more ijapetey can we expect from 
Europe than we ourselves.gave to Spain when 
she lost Mexico, or to Mexico when ‘Texas 
strack for independence? Until the issue is. 
changed, so that the t question of haman 
liberty becomes involved in it, we must ex- 
t from European powers at the best only 


indifference ; cou probably, with the 
feeling tbat as ICO 4 


Spain, and Texas 
southern Confederacy 
against us. 

That a declaration of 
issued a year ago, I do not reg 






















changes must mature in public opinion before | 
they can be salely carried out. Extreme 
measures, to be justified and to be effectual, 

preceded by ee be seeming 





must often be 
tion. Yet in national 





emergencies it 





public opinion, And I confess my fears for 
— — if decisive ‘mseasures are longer de- 
ye. se ; 
Stand where we are we cannot ; and to go 
on is lees dangerous than to retrace our steps. 
We ought never to have pro emancipa- 
tion with compensation to loyal slave owners, 
nor declared to the disloyal, as by law we 
have, that their slaves shall be liberated with- 
oct compensation, if we did not intend to 
polis we commenced. We 
— — odiam; let us reap the 
nefit. | 











Nor do I perceive how we can free the 


slaves of rebels, yet reasonably expect to re- 
tain slavery in the border States. even in case’ 
they persist in refusing the offer of the Presi- 


y| dent. Having intervened so far, extirpation 


of slavery, the only effectual policy, becomes 
the — also. ’ — 

All men in the North will not acquiesce, 
Neither did all acquiesce when the war waa 
commenced ; yet who that isloyal o it 


now? And what would have been Le result 


had we waited, ere we commenced the war, * 


for unanimity. 


Some will fall off Sobe it? There is 
small loss in that. And there ig some 


Better an open enemy than a worthless friend. “8 


It is time that men were taking sides, As 


things now stand I see no use in conciliating 
the halfloyal. He who is n& for us is 
against us. 
I thiok the people are ready. I believe: 
that the loyal citizens ofthe North, with such 
small proportion of exceptions as in. radical 
national changes must be disrégarded, are to- 
day prepared for emancipation. They have 
paid for it in treasure, in blood ; not by their 
option. They feel that the sacrifices they 
have made, and have still to make, are too vast . 
to have been incurred, except in purchase of 


& pledge of perpetual safety and : 

fiecting men feel, tou Aah eedhia Motgs 
is a national, not merely. a northern, neces 
sity. The South, exhausted and 














support, a voluntary system of 


Think, too, in such an event, how falee our 
position ! how low we shall have fallen in the» 


. 


. Let the ‘South,’ 
| by conceding emanci n, secure the 


pathy and the permenent services of her 
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needs it to the full aa muchas we. She will 
soon perceive, if she does not already, that 
two parts of ove nation, or even two conter 
minous nations, can never again exist in amity 
on this continent, one slave and the otber free. 
She cannot but see that fugitive alave law dif- 
ficulties, if no others existed, would suffice to 
prevent this. 

It ie not the question whether a paper de- 
claration, easily issued, will or will not be fol- 
lowed by a thousand practical difficulties — 
The uprooting of an ancient and gigantic: 
abuse always involves such. Nor should we 
be called upon to. predict in advance (for who 
can entirely foresee ?) how each of these will 
cltimately be solved. The true question is, 
whether greater difficulties, even insugerable 
ones, do not beset any other policy. Pressed 
home as we are, to avoid obstacles is impos. 
sible. We can bat select the least formidable. 
The lives of the best of us are spent ia ehoos- 
ing between evils. 

When dangers surround us, we must walk, 
in a measure, by faith, Let us do what we 
can, and leave to God the issue. We may 
best trust to Him when we eater his path of 
progress. He aids those who walk in it. 

I feel assured that final success awaits us in 
pursuing such a path. And I see no other 
road out of the darkness. | 

Rosert Date Owen. 

New York, July 23, 1862. 








LEITER FROM TB He ee ke LEAGUE TO 


N 
The following from the Executive Commit- 


‘tee of the D fatic League of New York, 
was seat to dunter on Friday : 

* ew York, Aug. 7, 1862. 
Major General Hunter, Port Royal, S. C.: 

Dear Sir : The undersigned, the Exccutive 
Committee of the Democratic League of this 
city, tender ycu their respects, as well as 
thanks, for the stand taken by you in your 
late letter to Rev. Dr. Tyng. 

Tke committee appreciate your force of 
reasoning, and the necegsity of a decided pol- 
icy on the part of verament, the peo- 
ple and militery authorities. | 

The conflict now going on is a broader one 
than is commonly imagined. Itisa league 
on the one hand between slaveholders, allied 
with Kuropean aristocracy, to denationelize 
republican government in a large portion of 
the United States; ou the other hand, it is 
the democratic principle in the free govera- 
ment struggling against the combined actag- 
ovisme of a privileged class, in order to main- 
tain its ascendancy in the entire Union. This 
is the great issue, and all other watters are 
merely incidental agencies to work out the re- 
sult upon the. main question. : 

-It was truly said by-Mr. Garnett, of Vir- 
ginia, in a letter to Mr. Trescott, of. South 
Carolina, written in 1851 : ‘You well object 
to the term democracy. Democracy, in its 
Original and philosophical sense, is indeed in- 
compatible with slavery, and the whoje sys- 
tem of Southern society.’ This declaration 
embraces the platform of the Southern rebel- 
lion... 1t constituted the entire besis of rea- 
soning that stated the seeds of rebellion into 
growth, and which, in the space of thirty 

ears nurtured treason into calmination— 
he politival adventurera and slave-holders' 
South, and the more intelligent portion of the 
——_ North, anderstand this question alike. 
eredt generally and well understood there 
would be little difficulty in settling the ques- 
tion at once, through the arbitrament of pre- 
ponderating force. If the twenty-six or seven. 
millions composing the mass of free labor 
North and South understood the question in 
its true light, the whole matter would be dis- 
posed of with littl more effusion of blood.— 
Its settlement would elso result in a firmer 
and better establishment of the principles of 
free Government. 


Slavery perpetuation through the abroga- 
tion of a Government of majorities is the 
war platform of the so-called Confederate 
Government. The idea of slavery perpetua- 
tion upon the ruins and prostration of the 









democratic principle is the stimulating virus 


thatjis now sustaining the desperate efforts of 


the Southern cousipiracy. Whether. we are 
fighting to preserve the cause of the rebellion, 
while attempting to crush the rebellion itself ; 
whether we are fighting to maintain human 
bondage, while rebols are making the contin- 


uation of such bondage the cause of war, are, 


oe that now seem pertinent. If we are 
ghting to maintain the democratic p 


shall we succeed best by upholding or by; 


overthrowing ite antagonisms ? 


It seems tons that your letter contains a 
uestion. 


clear and concise view of the 
much — cher nothing bat —* effu- 
sion o growing out o — con- 
fasion ia the public mind, will bring the peo- 
pre to unanimity as to the direction of the 
lows which must be struck before this war- 
fare closes. 
With ardent wishes for the welfare of the 
country, and many personal regards to your- 


self, we are very traly yours, &. 
Chas. P. Kirkland, John J. Speed, 
Nelson, 
Henry O. Garditer, 


Thos. Ewbank, — . Geo. P. 

Henry O'Rielly, 

Lorenzo Sherwood, Pierrepont Isham, 
Exec. ive Committee. 


We 














PERSECUTION OF HEGROES. 


Months ago, when the Rebel cause seemed 
ati's last gasp, its partisans in the loyal 
States were cecretly impelled to get up a di- 
version in its favor by instigating riotous as- 
sanits on the unarmed and comparatively de- 
fenseless Blacks of our Northern cities. In 


furtherance of.tbis plut, stories were started | 


that thousands of negroes at Washington, 
Fortress Monroe, and elsewhere, were being 
subsisted in id!eness at the public cost ; next, 
that fugitive slaves were so abundant in Ohes 
ter County, Pa. and its vicinity, that they 
were taking the bread out of the mouths of 
white laborers by working for ten cents per 
diy! This was of course a falsehood, as the 
absence of laboring men in the army has pro 
duced a scarcity of laborers if Chester Coun- 
ty, as almost everywhere.selee:; no tolerably 
efficient white laborer baving failéd of finding 
constant employment there at] $1 te $13 per 
day.. We published repeated and explicit 
contradictions of the lie, bat to no purpose— 
the ignorant, stolid, envious wretches who 
could be impelled to assault and despoil the 
poor fagitives, taking good care never to look 
into The Tribune. 

Attacks on the negro ———— were com- 
menced weeks ago at Cincinnati, and have 
since been tried at Evansville, Ind. and To- 
ledo, Ohio. In the latter place, they have 
been traced directly to the instigation of emis 
saries from this City. Probably no one has 
given them a whisper of encouragement who 
would not split his throat in cheering ; Jeff 
Davis if that potentate should ride by h m in 
triamph. 

The recent attack on the negro women and 
children employed in a tobacco manufactory 
at Brooklyn is most disgraceful to our sister 
city, and—if it be true that they were fore. 
warned of it—to our Metropolitan Police, or 
at least to the Brookyyn branch of it. That 
a raffian mob should be enabled to hold- wo- 
men and children in mortal terror for hours, 
gratifying meantime their groundless malice 
by earnest and all but successful attempts to 
roast them alive in their workshop, is a stain 
which Brooklyn will not soon efface. 


The Black population of this country have 
been here for generations. They were brought 
here by force, and it is now gravely proposed 
that they be expelled by like force. We be- 
lieve they can do better fin tropic:! regione 
‘hao here, and we shall advise them to migrate 
when they can do ao freely ; but,so long as 
they shall be persecuted and abused here with 
intent to drive them into exile, we trust they 
will stand upon their rights as men snd na- 
tives of the country, and utterly refase to go. 

It ig a standing complaint that negroes will 
not work, and some of them justify it. These, 
however, are seldom ex to Democratic 
abuse and acgiult. The industrious and fru- 
gal, who earn their own living and mind their 
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—8 bus are almost always selected for 
ill usage. ose who can find (nothing to do 
are cursed as paupers and consumers of un- 
earned bread ; but let m go to’ 
work, and at once he becomes an object of’ 
Democratic malevolence and mendacity. He 
is working too , or he’ has a ‘job that’ 
'a White man would like, or some othe . , 
of assault is imagined or invented. ‘It would 
be sheer affectation to seem not to see that’ 
all this negro-hate is fomented with vote-catch- 
ing intent by the basest and most or 
pled school of politicians that God in His’ in- 
'scratable wisdom ever ted to curse a 

‘nurseries of ’ 


country. Those 5 
pad ges mere wae, And ———— 
—Supply | v6 

— of every mob. The calen· 
| is that some grist 
to the Democratic mill. The who are - 
so fierce for ‘the Union as it was, the 0: g ti- 


tution as it is, and the as they are— 
and of whom it would ‘take ao wth we put’ 


down a Pro-Slavery Rebellion as of snowballs 


to boil a teakettle—regard these anti-negro 
riots with serene com . Had Wood © 
continued Mayor of our City, with a Police ’ 
to match, we should have had any number of 
them on this side of the East River. Should 

be attempted now, we trust will 
be signally punished: if not, the Police: 
Board and its subordinates will saffer serious- 
ly in public estimation. Let every rascal who 
incites, however slily, an attack upon the hum- 
ble, defenseless Blacks of our City, be drrest- : 
ed and brought to punishment. 

Meantime, let us be thankfal that the sym- 
poy still cherished in the Free States for 
the Slaveholders’ Rebellion dare take no form | 
more decided or less cowardly than that of 
attacks on poor negroes for the crime of earn- 
ing honest’ ‘The eam of all villainies 
has still many‘ devotees us : let us re- 
joice that their large ambition and 
hate can find no broader, braver outlet : 
this—JV. Y. T'ribune. : 


Worps 1n Szason.—The Lounger,’ in the 1 
number of Harper's Weekly, says: | 
‘Let us suppress the abolitionists? 
some slack-witted orator, ‘and the | | 
will end |’ Of course it will, you dear Bre 
and if all your fellow ci izeus had been of your 
calibre and kidney, there would have been no 
rebellion at all, mpden and h's friends had 
said, ‘Let us suppress these fellows who cry 
out against ship-money,’ England w have 
quietly submitted to the tyranny of the Stuarts. 
if Otis and Patrick Henry had shouted, Hurrah 
for King George and the Stamp Act!’ there 
would have been nu bloody revolution. If Mi- 
rabeau and the French people had_ bellowed, 
Hurrah for starvation ; ariatocrats forever!’ all 
the trouble in France would have speedily end- 
ed. To be sure, every right would bave been 
annihilated, —22 destroyed and a few 
rich and remorseless people would have gor- 
erened France, but there would have been no | 
difficult? except moral rot and general national ° 
decsy. 
6 Let us suppress the abolitionists P Butsup- 
ou begin at the begivning. First su 
See the common sense of the people of the 
country; then you may subdue those ve in- 
fluence it, It is not what you call, With an 
amusing persistence. abolitionism, whieh caca- 
ed the war, but the opening of the eyes Of the 
people, so that they see, The people of this 
country know periectly well that slavery is at 
the bottom of this rebellion, If there had ben 
no slavery there would have been no war ; just 
as there would have been no abv'itionism.— _ 
The temperance movement ¢ prings from drunk- 
enness ; and when a drpnkeo man tries. to kill: 
his wife, don’t you think that the teetotalers » 
are re+ po: gible for it ? Me 
‘Slavery wastrying to kil] the country, It » 
had almost succeded. ‘Watch! watch! . 
ghouted the aboliiionists® Slavery, maddened ' 
that its crime was diecovered, shot and stabbed 
right and left, ‘There! there ! cry the sengi- 
ble Wickliffe’ and OCompasy—‘this comes of © 
calling the wa'ch in | the devil can't vouq 
}bold your tongues? Lect us s ippress these fel- * 
lows thas sey watch | wateh! and all will be 
viet again g | | Sioa 
1" ‘Comainly ; a dead dog or a dead sation are 
tota perfectly quiet. Anda nation of freemen 
throttled, wilh its own consent, by a slave sys- 
F em like ours, is the deadest and meanest of 
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Washurerox, Aug. 14—This aſternoon 
the President of the United States gave au- 
dience to a committee of colored men at the 
White House. They were introduced 

Rev. J. H. Mitchell, commissioner of Emi- 


K. M. Thomas, the chairman, remarked 
that they were there by invitation to hear what 
the Executive had to say to them. 

Having all been seated, the President, after 
a few elementary remarks, informed them that 
a sum of money had been appro 
Congress and at his disposition for the 
purpose of aidiag the colonization in some 
country, of the people, or a portion of them, 
of African descent, thereby making it his daty, 
as it had for a long time been his inclination 
to favor that cause, and why, he asked, should 

the people of your race be colonized, and 
where ? Why sbould they leave this country? 
This is perhaps the firet question for proper 
consideration. You and we are different races 
We have between us a broader difference then 
exists between almost any other two races.— 
Whether it is * or wrong I need not dis- 
cuss, bat this physical difference ig a great 
disadvantage to us both, as I think your race 
suffer very greatly many of them by beiag 
among us, while ours suffer from your pres- 
ence. Ina word, we suffer on each side. If 
this is admitted, it affords a reason at least 
why we should be separated. You are all 
freemen, I suppose. 

A voice— Yes, yes. 

The President—Perbaps you have been 
free ali your lives. Your race are suffering 
in my judgm3ot, the greatest wrong intlicted 
upon any people. Kut when you cease to be 
slaves, you are yet far removed from being 

laced on an equality with.the white race.— 

Yee are cat off from many of the advantages 
which the other race enjoy. The aspiration 
of man is to enjoy equality with the best when 
fre@fibut on this broad continent not a single 
man of your race is made eqaal with a single 


= —— (io where you are treated the 
| the ban is still upon you. ! 
I do not pro to discuss. this, bat to 
present it as a fact with which we have to 
deal. I cannot alter itif I would. It is a fact 
about which we all feel and think alike. We 
look to our condition, to owing the existence of 
the two races on this continent. I need not 
recount to you the effects upon white men 
rowing ont of the institution of slavery. I 
lieve in its general evil effects upon the 
white race. See our present condition—the 
country engaged in war, our white men cat- 
ting each other*throats, none knowing how 
far it will extend, and then consider what we 
know to be the truth. Bat for your race 
among us there could not be war, although 





























» many men engaged on either side do not care 


for you one way or the other. a 

_ Nevertheless, I repeat, bat for the institution 
ofslavery and the colored races asa basis, thie 
war could not have an existence. It is bet- 
ter for us therefore, to be separated. I know 
that thegg are free men among you who, even 
if they could better their condition, are not 
much inclined to out of the ‘country, as 
those who being slaves could obtain their 
freedom on this condition. 7. 

I suppose one of the principal difficulties in 
the way of colonization, is that the free col 
ored map cannot see that his comfort would 
be advanced by it. You believe you can 
live io Washington, or eleew in the Unit- 
od States, the remainder of your lives, perhaps, 
more to your comfort than you can in an 
foreign country, and hence you come to the 
conclusion that you have nothing to do with 
the idea of going to a foreign country. 

This I speak in no unkind sense and selfish 
view of the case, but you ought to do some. 
thing to belp those who are not so fortunate 
a3 os re 

an unwillingness on the of our 
people, harab at it may be, for you Soeur 
=e ates te remain with us Now if you 
could give 


a start to the white 
would open a door for many to A free. 


















priated by | Poe 
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If we deal with those who are not free at the 
begioning, and those whose interests are cloud- 
ed by slavery, we have very poor material to 
start with. intelligent colored men, such 
as are before me, would move in this matter, 
much might be accomplished. It is exceed. 
ingly important, that we have men at the be- 
ginning capable of thinking as white men, 
and not those who have been systematically 


— 

is mach to encourage you. For the 
aake e. your race, you — — some- 
thing our present com or tne por: 
— — in that respect as the 
white'people. -It is a cheering thought through- 
out life, that something can be done to amelior- 
ate the condition of those who have been'sabjec 
to the bard usage of the world. It is diffi- 
culs to make a man miserable while he feels 
be is worthy of himself, aud claims kindred to 
the great od who made him. In the Ameri- 
can Revolationary war sacrifices were made 
by men engaged in it, but they were cheered 
by the future. Gen. Washington, himeelf, 
endured greater a hardships than it he 
had remained a British subject ; yet be wasa 
happy man, because he was engaged in bene- 
fiting his race—somethiog for the benefit of 
the children of his neighbors, having none of 
his own. | 

The Colony of Liberia hae been in existence 
along time. Ina certain sense, it i: a success. 
The old President of Liberia, Mr. Roberts 
has jast been with me, the first time I ever, 
saw him. He says they have, within the 
bounds of between Colony, the 300.000 and 
400,000 people, or morc than in some of our old 
States, such as Rhode Island and Delaware, 
or in some of our new States, and less than in 
some of our larger ones. They are not all 
Colonists, nor their descendants. Something 
leas than 1,200 have been sent thither from 
this country. Many of the original settlers 
have died, yet, like "eng. e'sewhere, their off- 
spring outnumber those deceased. 

The question is, if the colored people are 
persuaded to go anywhere, why not there.— 
Our reason for uswillingness to do ao, is that 
some of you would rather remain within reach 
of the country of your onalivity. I do not 
know how much attachment you may have 
toward our race. It does not strike me that 
you have the greatest reason 10 love them.— 
But. still you are attached to them at all 
eve nts. 

The place I am thinking about, having a 
colony, is Central America It is no more 
than one fourth as far as Liberia, and within 
seven days by steamer. Uolike Liberia, it is 
op a great line of travel. It is a bighway.— 
The country isa very excellent cne for any 
people, and with great material resources and 
advantages, and especially hecause of the 
similarity of the climate of your pative land, 
thus being suited to your physical condition. 

The particolar place I have in view is to 
be a great —— from the Atlantic or Ca. 
ribean sea to the Pacific ocean, and this par- 
ticular place bas all the advantages of a colo- 
ny. On both sides there are harbors among 
the first in the world. | 


Again there is evidence of yery rich coal 
mines, A certain amount ofcoal may be val- 
vable in acountry, and there are more thap 
enough for the wants of the country. Why 
I attach so much importance to coal is it will 
afford an opportunity to the inhabitants for 
immediate employment till th 
settle permanently in their homes. It 
take colonists where there is no good land 


















ou 


there is a bad show, and so where there is 
y | nothing to cultivate, and of which to make a 
farm. But if something is started so that you 
can get your daily bread as soon as —** t 

Coal land te 


there, itis a great advantage. 
the best thing I know of with which to com- 
mence an enterprise. 


To return—You have beea talked to upon 
this subject, and told that a speculation is in. 
tended by gentlemen who haye an interest in 
the country including the coal mines. We 
have been mistaken all our lives, if we did not 
know that whites as well as blacks look :d to 


their own interesta. Unless among those who 


get ready to 









question is, whether it cannot 
vantage to you. You are 


know that suécess does not #0 





if I get a sufficient number of you 
have provisions made that you shall not be’ 





wroD Hf you will engage 
Wal anend cranial the entrusted to me. 
[ am pot sure you will 










succeed. 
The 
are not 








tain is, whether I can.get a 





bodied men, with — ete —— 
who are willing to gow present ev 
of enco * apd ion. Could I 





get a hundred tolera atelligent 
their wives and children, ‘atid ‘cat their 
fodder,’ soto speak? Can I have fifty ? 
I‘ could have twenty | 
with a mixtare of women i 
things in the family rel could 
make a successful commencement. 1 want 
—* badge know —2 oie gor be dune 
hie practical part of my wish to 
you. These are subjects of very great im- 
portance, worthy of a mooth’s study. 


: 
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I ssk you, then, to consider seriously, not 


pertaining to yourselves merely, nor for your 


—— cmt 
0 ogs if sucesgaiy 
geod of mankind ; not confined to the pre- 


sent generation, but as 
“From age 


yet to be, Till far its echoes roll away into 
eternity.” 3 

The above is merely given as the substance 
of the Presidents remarks. — 

The Chairman of the delegate 
ly that they woald hold a caneuitation, 
in a short time give an answer. 












gi 


hurry at all., 
The delegation then withdrew. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
‘ — — 































teaching 

be curious 

e world will look, 
wentieth or twen- 
all that was te be 
ars is eaten, aod the . 
sight, will be the time 
ener to their true 
nt passed upon 
what it might have | 








the enterprise, I 


may lose the money; bat we cannot succeed» ie 
unless wetry. But we think with care we cat 
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~@ 


to age descends the lay to millions — 


Toe President—Take your fall time ;- no 
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selves. A word of claptrap from a minister 
end perhaps a jest will have 
It was one of the little de 
bard to depy a minieter, as it would be to 

stint him io his lumps of sugar at treakiast. 

A force of Kngliahmen wasseut out without 

justice and came back without honor; but 

far be it for forty geatlemea of the present 

build, to wait the hearing. 

Posterity on this, seeing the effect, will be 
apt to ask the cause. Aod the answer will 
be, it was because the men who did not think 
worth while to hear, were not the men to pay. 
They were in the main, the delegates of an- 
other get, to wit of men like themselves.— 

They more or less beld on by the tail of the 

general plan for employing the military and 

paval (erce in dishouest jobs against the weak 

They were meo who laughed in their sleeves at 
the goodness of the joke, of sending a writ- 
ten order to preserve neutrality for prodac 

tion to parliament, and an apoatille in the 
corner to intimate to the commander of a 
sloop of war to get fired upon and then pro- 
ceed to action. The representatives who en 

dared this, will point to a state of trustworth- 
iness, paralleled only by their knowledge, when 
they applied themselves to giggle at the no- 
tion that the less the nation had ex the 
more it had to spend. And this will direct 
posterity’s keen eye, to the facts, by that time 
perhaps amended, that the representation was 
to a great extent no representation, but a sys- 
tem of violence, like openiag every man’s let- 
tér at the post office; and that the taxes 
were levied on the poor and not on the rich 
by the infeotion of a rate increasing to an 
extent which will be held fabulous, in pro- 
portion tc the cheapness of the clase of arti- 
cle consumed. 

Take another instance, of the connection 
between what is done, and what coms of it 
W ben the southern States of America broke 
into rebellion and invaded the North in pre- 
cautioaary defense of slavery, you might have 
been spared the distress anxiety copse- 
quent on the jnterraption of your supplies, if 
a minister with a head upon his shoulders 
would have said té the N arora States, Pat 
your rebellion down qtick”’ You have only 
to appeal tothe four millions who are your 
friends, and the thfogis done. Yoor r8 
will do it in a fortaight, only let them. Ib- 
stead of this insulting transmissions by the 

‘“Great Ship,” and an expedition to Mexico 
because it was known to be the shabbiest and 
most keenly felt advantage taken of Ameri. 
ca's division. Fverybody flew out for slavery. 
Termagant women from Wellington would 
have sent by the dozen to beat hemp, trained 
in the domestic pollution which of necessity 
isin the aggregate inherent in slaveholding 
families, became the objects of chivalrous 
admiration. No stone was left unturned, to 
prevent your consummation. And so you are 
as you sre. When anybody eats thio por- 
ridge, remember it was because nobody would 


go the way that could, and nobody could that 
e would. 


Ove word more, to be received or not, as 
you see reason. Do not think too lightly of 
military officers. They haye their faults and 
many. But they are educated to call a post 
@ post, and not run net it with their eyes 
open. And they put their lives upon the cast; 
which has considerable effect in sh ing 8 
mao’s wits. The American sseadthe weal 
have walked out of their distress and yours,in 
the quickest time practised in the army. But 
it might not be. There was provision as in 

‘Corporal celebrated io Irish military song 
‘who “married a wifeyto make him unasy.”— 
Nobody doubts the general propriety of the 
military authority being directed bY the civil. 
Bat this does not excuse the civil for sacrific. 
ing the countay to the aspirations of foreign. 
ere to divide. Hero too cause will produce 
effect. Which they who live willsee. May 
it be favorable to you and to our friends — 
Be of good hope ; Fremont and Hunter will 
save you yet. ~ 
Yours-sincerely, 

T. PERRONEt 


J 









HOMPSON. 


, Eliot Vale, Blackheath, Jaly 31, 1862. 





THE WHITE MAN'S WAR. 


A fire broke out in Lake street last night 
about eleveo o’clock.- The wind was blowing 
a gale. The steam engices, from long disuse 
were inefficient. The firemen from the same 
cause were bluodering io their operations,and 
the orders issded by the captains of she dif- 
fereot machines were contradictory and dam- 
aging. The flames, unchecked roared and 
leaped 60 many demons of destruction, and as 
they swept eastward towards the lake, west- 
ward towards the south branch, and north- 
ward over Water street, and among the sbip- 
ping at the docks, laid anything low that they 
embraced. ‘The banks, the splendid temples 
of commerce which the industry and taste of 
our merchants had reared, the dwelliogs of 
the rich and the humbler tenements of the 
poor, the shops of the artisans and the oflic- 
es of the professional men, numberiess hotels, 
a theatre, a lecture room and lyceum, were 
taken up by the lurid heat and dissipated in 
flame und smoke. The ruin was immense ; 


but t' e «es'rus ‘on of human lite was appai- 
ling. ‘The falling of every roof was an an- 
nouncement that a company of gallant fire- 
men, and hundreds of citizens who had gol: 
unteered to assist in stifling the destroyer,had 
been killed. The scene was terrific. Moth- 
ers went up and down the lurid streets seek- 
ing their sons. Fathers in | 
bearing loved ones to homes that they were 
to honor no more. A wail filled the city from 
ead to end, and thousands not of women only 
bat strong men prayed as if their last day 
had come. But neither work nor prayers 
stayed the destruction, and by and by the 
ranks of the helpera grew thin. The dead 
and maimed could work no more, and the 
others grew tired with the superhuman toil. 
Just before day, hardly and bour before we 
went to press, a thousand black men living in 
the South Division, roused by the clangor of 
bella, the cries of the wounded, and the roar 
of the elements, came and offered their aid in 
beating back and subduing the conflegration. 
They had lived long ia the city ; they knew 
it well ; they were fresh healthy and aocas- 
tomad to toil; they ‘were help, an: 
everybody knew that they were in earnest in 
their offers. But higher than the conflict of 
fire and water, above the din of machinery, 
the groans of the wounded, the shrieks ol 
women and the deep groans of men, rose the 
contentfon over the offer that the black men 
made. ‘D—pn the niggers,” cried out the meo 
who were more than suspected of being the 
incendiaries: ‘‘J.et them go home and do 
their tasks—this ie a wots mau's fire !"— 
At this point, while the fire is still burning, 
and the clamor io progress, we are obliged to 
go to.prees. God grant that our next issue 
may bring to our readers the settlement of 
the question on the side of public safety and 
humanity. A rumorcomes that it is likely 
the blacks may be allowed to work to the 
leeward with housepails. An elderly gentle- 
man named Browning oppoees even this. The 
fire is still making good headway as we close. 
—Chicago T'ribnne. 


- FIRST OF AUGUST AT MYRICKS. 


There was a large attendance at the Union 
Mass Meeting at Myrick’s station, yesterday. 
Nearly one thousand persons went from this 
city. The assembly was called to order'by 
William H. Johnson, of this city, and o 
ized by the appoiatment of the following ) 
cers : 















President—Hon. Rodney French. 

Vice Presidente—Reva. J. Girdwood, Wm. 
Jackson, T. R. Dennison, of this city, Rev. 
Vir. Jackson of Lakeville, Wm. Bush, Dan’ 
Ricketson, A. W. Monroe, of this city, and 
O. R. Goodman of Fall River. 

Seeretaries—Lewis H> Douglass, of Roch. 
ester, N. V., and Wm. H. Johnson of this 
city. 

estou Committee—D. Ricketson, Rev. 
Wm. Jackson, and C. R. Goodman. 

TI'be President on taking the chair, deliver- 
ed a stirring speech, and was followed by the 
Rev. Mr. Girdwood, Mr. Goodman, Mr. 


agony assisted in| 





Moulton of this city, and Frederick- — 
lass of Rochester N. V. The apeckoro ¢ 
and all were in favor of using the most vig- 
orous means to pat down the rebellion, calling 
upon every young man to shoulder his musk 
et and march to the conflict. 
The following resolations were — 
Whereas, in the t war between the 
North and South, it is in vain to ignore slav- 
ery as the cause, and consequently its remov- 
al as the only means of restoring peace and 
ity to our na : | 
Resolved, That this is a war of 















P>| againet Freedom ; that we have an implaca-— 


ble enemy to deal within the slave power,and 
that no measures ¢ those of the most 
thorough and radical natare-can qualify us to 
combat with the same and | 
Resolved, secondly, 
tive duty of the President of the 
States to immediately make use of the an 
thority with which he is invested 
“war power,” and in the language of J 
Quincy Adams, “ORDER THE UNIVLRSAL EMAN-— 
CIPATION OF THR SLAVES.” | 


diasely tuken, either by a special session of 
= Legislatare or rr ge as may be law- · 
or proper, to remove all disqualifications 
from fabs ay hod books relative to the full 
ition of the colored man’s to cit- 
—“ larly for the .end and pur- 
pose o 


torms with all other citizens. Furthermore, 
Resolved, That we cannot expect the bles- 


























sing of Divine Providense upon our armies 


unless our object be to secure the sacred right 
of Freedom v0 all who shall come uader the 
Government of our fatare national QCom- 
monwealth. — ‘ 


In the evening there was a meeting in Sa · 
lem Baptist Charch, in this city, which was 
uglees, Mr. French, T. - ° 


addressed by Mr. Do 
RB. Dennison and W. H. Jobnson, aad singin 





by ‘the children—NVew Bedford (M 
standard, : | 


‘ 


—Tbe subscriptions made to the Volunteer 





a 


Fead in Philadelphia are swelling évery .dsy. · 
—* Ay: 
$100,000. The separate subscriptions to differs « 
ent regiments, wil] add about $100,000 more, 
The 


On Tuesday, 12th, they amoun 





The railroad subscriptions are 984,00, 
army appropriation is $500,000. Thus, nearly 


$1,100,000 has been given by the government 
the corporations and the citizens of Philadelpha » 


for the purpose of assisting the national govern- 


ment in raising troops, and the contributions © 


have not yet ceased. 


—Three powerful and impregnable irc n-clad 
gunbvat:, nared respectively the Qhilicothe, 


Indi no‘a and Tuscumbia are now building and . 
near y completed—the twe former at Cincin* © 


nati, and the latter at New Albany, Indiana. 
The three boats named are of the Monitor or⸗ 
der ; that is, their armaments are carried in tur- 
rets, impregnably encased in iron, while every 
part of the hulls in any manner exposed to shot 
is guarded with beavy iron plates several feet 
below the water line, 

—The Worcester Transcript says& young re- 


cruit of that city last week obtained leave to - 


go home and see his family. . Proceeding to the 





off the first three fingers of Na left hand. Af: 
ter the w 


tion from returning to service on the ground o 
inability to do duty, but Col. Wells declines to 


exempt him. He must go to the war, the lough 


ing stock of his company, if only fit to be 
hewer of wocd and drawer of water. 


. —In a recent rebel letter, a gifted son of the 


South speaks of a fight Oa the ‘pernincherler. | 


—The fees of the Marshal of the district of 
Columbia will amount this year to the trifling 
gum of $100,000. , 


— 


enrolling him as a soldier apon equal 


ana) 


back yard he deliberately took an axe and cut ° 


d was dressed he claimed exemp⸗ 
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THE DISGRACEFUL RIOT IN BROOKLYN. | 


Brooklyn, the city of churches and noble 
charities, is usually so well behaved, we could 
scarcely credit the report that a riot had ac- 
tually taken place there; but a careful aod 
impartial investigation of facts shows that 
the fair fame of our sister city has been. sul- 
lied by a riotous mob of half-drunken and 
ignorant white men and women, whose jeal- 
ouay of the blacks was kindled by a fight, on 


Saturday afternoon, between anegro and a 


white man in front of.a grog-shop. The ne- 


gro bad taken a bill to the liquor-shop to get 


it exchanged for postage stamps or small coin, 
and was standing .on the threshold, when a 


white man of the name of Spaulding pushed | ?° 


him aside. The indignity was resented by 
hard words, which soon ripened into hard 
blows, and the negro had the best of the 
fight, when Policeman Qats interfered and 
seperated the belligerents. The idea of a 
white man being whipped. by A! black map 
was a source of humiliation grievous to 


‘be endured. Sunday being a day of leisure, 


grog-shop and atreet-corner committees had 
the subject of,retaliation under discussion and 
finally determined to mob the black women 
and childrea on Monday, while the . majority 
of the men were absent at a public demon- 
stration at Myrtle-avenue Park, in another 
part of the city. . 

Ono Monday forenoon three or four scouts, 
wishing to ascertain the strength of the 
‘enemy,’ valled at Mr. Lorillard’s tobacco 
factpry, aud were denied admittance. The 
foreman, anticipating trouble, sent all the col- 
ored persons in hisemployment at their homes, 
and closed the front doors and windows of 
the establishment. Soon a committee of 
eight Irishmen effected an entrance, and search- 
ed the premises for ‘nagers;’ ‘bat finding none, 
they retired for reenforcements, which were 
easily obtained. They soon returned with 
thirty or forty other rioters, and forthwith 
commenced hurling bricks and paving-stones 
at the doors of windows of Mr. Watson's 
shop, in which two sets of bands are employ- 
ed—a set of white hands undera white fore- 
man, and @ set of.black hands under a biack 
foreman. These parties work side by side 
without quarreling or jealousy. 

‘In this factory where the fire originated 
seventy-five persons are employed, of whom 
fifty are colored and twenty-five white. The 
establishment was started eight years ago, 
and some of the negroes employed there at 
the time of the row have been faithfal work- 
ers from the commencement of the concern.— 
Negroes have alwaye been employed in Mr. 
Lorillard’s establishment, which is next door 
but one to Mr. Watson’s; but there have 
been no sign of distarbance there before, al- 
though it has been in operation eight or nire 
years. : ) 

At the time of the commencement of this 
riot, which wag 12 o'clock at noon on Monday, 
the white employees of the establishment had 
gone to their dinners—and there were only 
twenty colored persons within the walls of 
the building, five of whom were men, and the 
remainder women and children. ‘These col- 
ored employees not having homes in the 


. neighborhood, had brougnt their dinners with 


them, and were quietly eating at the time of 
assault. 


Scarcely had the first missile been hurled 
by the leaders of the gang, when four or five 
hundred men and boys, some of them intoxi. 
cated, came rushing with shouts and yells to- 
ward the factory, from the vicinity. of-Colam- 
bia and Harrison streets, and at once sur- 
ounded the building, crying eut, ‘Down with 
he nagers,’*Tarn out the nagers,’ some of 
hem entering the lower story to look for the 
objects of their hatred. The mob continued 
to increase until it numbered thousands. A\l- 
ae it was well kuown for hours before 
this time that a riot was contemplated, no ad- 
ditional police force was sent to the neighbor 
hood. ‘The two officers, Oats and Burns, 
who belong to tbat beat, were on hand, but 
they could not control a drunken and ipfuri- 
ated mob. The negroes, who were on the 
upper floor, barricaded the stairway in the 


licensed grog-shops tat abound there. The 





best manner they could, and then threw at 
their assailants, when they attempted to ap- 
proach them, whatever they could find at 
hand. In this way these five men and fifteen 
women kept the mob at bay fur two hours, 
until Inspector Folk, with a strong detach- 
ment of policemen, made his appearance, 
Just before the arrival of the police force 
the riotera finding it impossible to get at the 
es, at the suggestion of a grogseller 
near by, determined tv set fire to the bailding 
and roast the niggers alive. A pot of licorice 
and whisky, which was mistaken for tar, was 
emptied, and an attempt was made to set it 
on fire, but the flame was put out by the 
lice. 
While Officer Donnelly was standing at the 
foot of the stairs keeping the rioters away, he 
received a wound on the head from a box 
thrown by a colored man named Baker, at 
the rioters. The police finally drove away the 


rioters, and arrested Patrick Canna, the grog | 


seller, who is charged with arson and riot; 
Michael Maher, Wm. Morris. John Long 
Charles Baker (colored,) Charles Baylis 
Thomas Clark, Jos. Flood, Patrick Day, and 
Elias P. Riddle. | 

The rumor that fifty negroes had armed 
themselves with pistols purchased at a gun 
shop on Court street on ‘Tuesday morning is 
untrue. Itis not true that the negroes in- 
sulted white women in the reighborhood of 
the factory, as reported by Zhe Heruld.— 
That report was circulated on Sunday by a 
number of evil-disposed fellows, who lounged 


| Charles Kelsey, jr., had anything’ to say on * 
the other side. j 


but poor progress. The 
are — as follows, with 


&e., and the charges against 


riot and arson. Ere 


ucsault. ne 


United States, carpenter, ¢ 


bacconist, 
Michael Maher, 
laborer, charged with riot. 


borer, charged with riot. 
Johu Long, aged 46, born in Ireland, la. 
borer, charged with riot. © : 


States, seaman interfering with officer. 
The District-Attorney, not being 


parties until Monday pext, fixing the bail of 
each at $500. Several, including Mr. Keen- 
ap, procured bail, and the (with the 
exception of the colored man, Baker,) were 


committed. The charge against Baker was~ 
withdrawn, as it was evident that he had aa. : 


saulted the officer under a misap 


about the liquor shops in that vicinity for the | The Justice, in discharging him, said that he 


urpose of creatiog the riot that followed.— 

tis not true that the Irish assaulted the ne- 
groes because they had taken ap their resi- 
dence in that neighborhood, for the negroes 
live in New York and on the outskirts of 
Brooklyn. It is not true that they are a poor, 
shiftless set, unable to take care of theniselves, 
or that they caused this disgraceful riot. 

The riot raged from 12 o'clock until about 
half-past 2, when it was quelled by the police. 
W hy did not the police officers in charge of 
that district, .gmowing as they must have 
known that a row was anticipated, send a 
force there to protect the lives and property 
of peaceable citizens ? 

After the riot commenced, why were the 
police authorities so slow to move ? It isnot 
more than twenty minutes’ walk from the 
City Hall in Brooklyn to the tobacco manu- 
factories, pearthe corner of Columbia and 
Sedgwick s‘reets, where the riot occurred.— 
When this force a pty why did it behave so 
strangely as to merit the following rebuke from 
The Brooklyn Eagle ? 

‘* Tt is stated that the officers who were first 
at the scene of the riot allowed their feelin 
against the negroes to interfere with their du. 
ties, and that instead of attacking the white 
rioters they strack at the negroes with their 
clubs.” 

Mr. Watson’: establishment, with its brok- 
en doors and windows, is closed and unoccupi- 
ed, and the hands, white as well as black, are 
for no fault of theirs thrown out of employ- 
ment™ The colored people dare not retarn to 
Mr. Lerrillard’s factory even. Threats of fu- 
ture demolition and assault are made, and yet 
we found only five policemen there yesterday 
t> defend the just rights of the people. r 


Such a riot could not have occured in that 
place had it not been for the number of un- 


: 


following persons were injured during the riot: 
James Burns ape hit on the head with a 
brick ; John Donnelly (officer,) bit on the 
head with a box ; Michael Oats (officer,) hit 
on the back with a brick ; Capt. Holbrook, 
wounded in the band; Sergeant Wright, 
wounded in the shoulder; Chas. Baker (col- 
ored,) badly wounded in the face and head ; 
——Spaulding, stabbed in the neck witha 
pitchfork by a nggro; Phelan, a boy, stab- 
bed dangerously. 


Yesterday morning the Court-room of Jus- 
tice Boerum, in Court street, near Baltic, was 


did perfectly right, under the circumstances, 
in delending bimaelf as he qid. , 

It may be proper to state that Keenan de- 
nies having sat fire to the premises, or coup- 
tenanced such a proceeding im aby manner 
NV. Y. Tribune. | 


DISPOSAL OF RECAPTURED AFRI CANS. 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN M. DE RAASLOFF AND 
SECRETARY SMITH. 


[From the Natiodal Intelligencer, July 24) 

In acceptance of a proposition made some 
time since by the Danish* governmen;, and 
communicated by the President to Congress, 
anact was 
thorizing the President to enter into arrange- 


ments with one or more vig. governments . 
est Indies or. 
other tropical regiops, to receive from the . 


having ons in the 
United States all negroes delivered from on 
board vessels seized in the prosecution of the 
slave trade by commanders of United States 
vessels, and to provide them with suitable in- 


struction, clothing and shelter, and to employ | 
8° | them at wages, under euch regulations as | 


be agreed upon, for a period not. exceedi 


five years from the date of their being land- . 
ed at the place or places upoo. In. 


pursuance of this act the subjoined contract 
has just been entered into by the Minister of 
Denmark and the Secretary of the Loterior oa 
the part of the United States 
COPY OF AGRREMEST. 
‘This 


Waldemar Rudolph Von Raasloff, Charge 
d’Affaies for and on | 
ment of Denmark, and Caleb B. Smith, Sec- 


neeseth ; 
‘That the | 

its daly constitated authorities, for a term of 

five years at a landing place called Westend 


on the Dapish Island of St. Croix, in the ” 
mulattoes or per..ons 
of color delivered from on board vessels seized 


West Indies, all 
in the prosecation of the slave trade by con- 


)roix on the 26th day of January, 1849, en- 





thronged with an excited crowd. A large ar- 
ray of lawyera, all volunteers, appeared on 
behalf of tho rioters, and but one man, Mr. 


titled ‘ Provis onal act’ to regulate the rela- 
tions between the proprietors of landed ' ev- 


tates and the rural population of free labor- 
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Joseph Flood, aged 19, born in Ireland , * 


— with lot = c: a 
‘Elias P. aged 26, born in thes = | 
‘ with , riot. : 


Patrick Day, aged 17, born in Ireland, to- 

with riot. . 
30, born in Ireland 
Wm. Morris, aged 18, born in Ireland, la - 


aylis, aged 46, born in the United 


in attendance for the prosecution, the Justice . 
— ym th mere of the : 


at the recent session au- . 


ment; entered into between 
behalf of the govern * 


retary of the Interior, for’ and on behalf of 
the government of the Paired States, wit- · 


government of Denmark agrees’ 


manders of United Seale ree, and 
to provide them with suitable instruction, and 
with comfortable clothing and shelter, andjto 
employ them at wages, in conformity with the 
—— act iesued by the Governor of St.” 


Being no lawyer, he made' 
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Patrick U. Keenan, aged 30, born in Ire 
land, ginseller by occupation, charged with: » © 
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Charles Baker, black, aged 29, born in the ~~ 
Unis -d States, laborer, charged with felonious: = 
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step into the right would do it, and nothiog 
else will. A-simple declaration of Emanci 
tion to the enemy’s slaves,-—a of the. 
treasonable plea that by a rebellion - for Slav- 


ers (a copy of which is hereto annexed) for a 

riod not exceeding five years from the date 
‘of their being landed at the aforesaid land- 
ing place, and the United States shall pot be 





shown himself a well wisher to the cause of | 
the enslaved, hut a sincere and enlightened 
friend of the United States. His letters and 











liable for any expense on account of said ne-| P®pers on the civil war now progressing in| ery what was ealled Slave was not 
—— persons of color after hav-| this country, published in numerous British | forfeited,—a recognition befitting sensible 
= landed them at the aforesaid landing place. men, that what was called a forfeiture was in 


journals, must have done much to remove 
prejadice, and diffuse a more friendly spirit 
towards the loyal States in England than be- 
fore existed. America cannot well afford to 
treat with indifference the criticisms of such 
friends. The following is among General 
Thompson's latest remarks on American af- 
fairs : 


In America to the latest dates; the miser- 
able work goes on. Nobody since the flood, 


And the government of the United States 
to deliver to the government of Den- 
mark, or its duly constituted authorities, at 
the aforesaid landing place on the Danish 
Island of St. Croix, in the West Indies, when- 
ever practicable, all mulattoes or 
os of color delivered from on board ves. 
sels seized in the prosecution of the slave 
trade by commanders of United States arm- 
ed vessels during the five years next succeed- 
ing the date of this agreement ; and to issue 
instructions to the commanders of the armed 


fact no forfeiture but what ought to be paid 
for as a benefit,—a taking of the question 
out of the bends of hidden enemies in Ameri- 
ca and in Kurope, and leaving it to the mag- 
nificent common sense of a free and it t 
os a i peo yet eave America ae — 

orrors of a cong vest, in comparison of which’ 
ali: that has ever been suffered from the ty ⸗ 
rant aod the invader, would be. wiped from 
the memory of mankind. Bradford Adver- 
tiser, Aug. 2. | | , 
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vessels of the United States directing the, 
whenever it shall be practicable, and under 
such rules aud regulations as may be prescrib- 
ed by the President of the United States, to 
proceed directly to the aforesaid landing place 
oa the Danish island of St. Croix, and there 
deliver to the duly constituted authorities of 
the government of Denmark all uegroes, mu. 
lattoes or persons of color delivered from on 
board veseels seized in the prosecation of the 
slave trade. 

‘And it is farther agreed that the govern- 
ment of Denmark shall allow the United 
States Consul for St. Croix, or such other 
agent as the government of the United States 
may appoint for that purpose, freely and with- 
out hinder, and at all times, to visit and iv- 
spect the condition of the negroes, mulatoes 
or persons Of color that may have been land- 

sedon the Island of St. Croix under this 
agreement. 

‘Signed, sealed and delivered in duplicate at 
Washington, this nineteenth day of July, A. 
D., eighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

‘W. Raasloff, Charge d’ Affaires. 

‘Caleb B. Smith, Secretaty of Intericr. 

‘Signed, sealed and delivered in presence of 
George Walker and George O. Whiting.’ 





A Puase or SLavery.—An officer of the 
seventeenth Massachusetts Kegiment, writing 
from Newbern, North Carolina, alludes to a 

hase of — Mat recently came under 
bie notice, which strikingly illastrate the mor- 
al effects of the institution. among the whites. 
Such instances as he mentions are not rare in th: 
slaves tates. Speaking of a contraband, a pri tt 
yellow girl about 15 years old, who passe 
over the ferry ia company with others fleeing 
from servitude, be says : 

She was the daughter of her master, her 
mother being a rich man’s slave not twenty 
miles from where I now sit writing. She was 
brought up on the plantation of her father 
uotil about 14 years old, when the old plant- 
er, her father, began to think her old enough 
for use. She now carries the scars on her 
back where she was whipped before she would 
submit to her own father’s lustful embraces.— 
Day after day she went through the flogging, 
but at last her spirit, as well as the flesh, was 
broken. She could withstand the monster ne 
longer. The master and father triumph d 
over his helpless victim, and after due course 
of time, she had a baby by ber own father.— 
This baby, afew days £0, was forcibly tak- 
en from his motber, (when they heard the 
Yankees were coming,) and sent into the 
country towarde Goldsboro, thinking of course 
the mother would sooner sacrifice liberty than 
her child ; but the woman bad made up her 





mind that when the Yankees did come she | 


would go with them, no matter what the con- 
sequence. 


ell, the mother is here, the child is—shbe 
don’t know where, 


GENERAL T. PERRONET THOMPSON. 


We continue to make extracts from the 
writings of this British statesmen, in whose 
quaint style may be picked out, at every taro, 
tich grains of common sense, well adapted to 
the present condition of onr countey. Gen- 
eral Tuompson, has from the first, not only 





had ever such an awful responsibility, and 
made such a wretched use of it. It wag not 
that something was to be done, it only want. 
ed to be let alone. Wise and active public 
servants rushed to put out the conflagration ; 
when order after order came from the Grand 
Regulator, that ‘hat water was nct to be ap- 
lied. : 

, Never was an earthly occasion, where the 
importance of acting on the moment was eo 
visible. The dullest on both sides might 
have been supposed to kuow, that to give the 
conflagration the chunce of living till to-mor- 
row when it could be put out to-day, was to 
throw the fortanes of the republic into the 
enemy's hands. It was no recret, that « pow- 
er divided into two halves by a rebellious in- 
vasion, ceased to be a power at all, and was 
at the mercy ofall foes and all rivals. It was 
no secret that there were countries in Europe 
where predominant influences would harry 
with the malignity of envious shrews, to take 
advaotage of the inviting time; or if any- 
body did not know before, the expedition to 
Mexico was there by return of post to clear 
their brains. All this might have jbeen pre- 
vented ia the bad, as easily as a good house- 
wife stops a conflagration in her bed curtains 
by application of the water.jag; but there 
was a power to stay the hand. 

The way taken was little short of madness. 
It was as if troops who had only to waik in 
at an open breach, were halted to settle a 
Tariff, or hear a lectare on the Hypostatical 
Union. And now there has come of it, what 
has come. It is uscless to fight over again 
the lost battle, except as by the infinite mercy 
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sent under the sod in compliance with the 
crotchet of the wrong man in the wrong place, 
can never appear again till the day of account. 
But farther myriads might by possibility be 
spared, if ‘my people, would lay it to heart, 
and walk in the way of truth and common 
sense. 


See now what the thing has come to already, 
and add what is like to be behind. A coun- 
try covered with blood and misery, because 
the goverowent played. into the hands of an 
invading rebellion, by refusing to touch the 

oint on which the existence of the rebels 
a It would not touch it and it would 
not let other people touch it. No beat 
among all that have beaten upon earth, had 
conceived of such folly or such treachery. 

And uext what is left in prospect. The 
latest announcement from the English emis- 
saries quartered on <Awerica, is that the 
Northern States are to be conquered by the 
Slave Power, and the leeder of the Pro-sla- 
very Crusade isto be the next President of 
the United States. Of course this is received 
with thrilliog rapture by all who love Slavery 
and dread the advances of popular. freedom 
io England. The man who drives his serf# to 
an election with thejr.bacxs bared for any- 
thing he may choose to inflict—or who 
chuckles at the saving to his thousands of ip- 
come by throwing the public expenses on the 
poor by a forty-fold rate through the inven- 
tion of indirect taxation,—feels as brother 
feels for brother, at the idea 
of his ally. 








There may still be virtue in America to 
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of heaven there may be an opportunity of 
applying thelesson of the past. The myriads 


| Lord’s h 


' 
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, tents to join. 
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The game of blood and fully goes on in 
America. ‘bey will never mend till more of' 
them are embalmed. Three hundred thoas- 
aod pew ones are to be called: out for that: 
delicate But what is to bedone, 
when a man is allowed to pass a self-denying: 
ordinance against victory ? 

In Kurope we fight because we want some- 
ting § ; we 23 to what we want. 
ancy Cromw ing to carry the 

yto Ireland, and snubbieg every 
general who iovited the malcon-- 
Or Washington discovering 
that he was in duty bound to: fight for the 
status quo, and ali he proposed was to ob- 
taiu a revocation of the tea tax. . Washing- 
ton’s isan awful name to pro upon the 
scene. It suggests the idea of a scale of be- 
ings, with a giant at one end and a lamiter at 
the other. | . 

European wars have been sanguinary and’ 
needless ; but who slew all. these ?. There 
was nothing to do bat “go up inte the city 
every man straight before him,” when the, 
great anti-deliverer said Halt. Something 
like it —* took place, vhen N in 
his zeal for an institution refused to accept the 
nid of the serfs of Rusia, and went te St. 
Helena to give it balf a century more life, 
Small grief would have been, had. that been ; 
all; bat a gallant pation, and thir wiht, 
souls in their family relationa, paid the forfeit. . 

And so far as vulgar foresight based on 
the ordinary connexion of things as they have 
been, may frame a prospect,—what is to be 
the end? ‘The power that rules the werlid, 
eeldoin gives man or wultitade two chances, 
where there has been rude and idiotic rejec- 
tion of the first. Such mano or multitude ends 
by being gibbeted for ascarecrow. “When 
the youth of Anerica have been sent to the 
embalmer, what is to come next? To all 
pearance, of two things one. LKither painful 
succumbing to the slave-power exerting itself 
through headyuarters,— r doing last what 
might as weil have been done fi:st, and lett 
the lights of a nuillion of families to gladden 
the hearts that loved them. i 

The feeling for slavery must be intensely 
strong and general in America... Kverybody | 
knew it was strong in England ; though asin 
America, nobody knew its strength until it 
was tried. Bit by bit, crafty interests led the: 
way like decoy ducks for fools to follow. The 
commercial war spirit, which is the real gov- 
ernor of England, lives in hope of the glories 
that are to arise. The great ship and the ex- 
pedition to Mexico were feelers in the same 
direction. The academical youth at Oxford, 
nursery of divines, lifts up his voice for slav- 
ery and the rebel ladies. As if Wellington 
would not have put down such a thing if it 
had happened to him, ina way that should | 
have made the ears of those who heard to 
tingle. Everything showed that England was 
loaded and primed for slavery, and wanted 
nothing but an excuse for the predominating 
power to pull the trigger. ‘The pseado com- | 
mercial interest was at the top, and ‘political 





















jealousy of the effects on British serfs backed 
tup. Surely no idiocy—mainess would be 
complimentary—could equal the tempting a 





‘of the victory | Raropean interference with one half of Amer- 


ica set against the other, or neglecting to 
quash the /danger by.taking God and natare’s 





blow up the advance of their enemy. One’ remedy before toolate. T. &. THOMPSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE —— GEN: LEE AND 
GEN: . 
' ae en 


Heacquarters Anmy or VIRGINIA; 
August 13, 1862. 
To Major General Halleck: 
The subjoined report was received at one 
o’elock this A. M. . Signed Joun Pops, 
Major General, 
Heapquaatrers Cavatry Baicapg, 
Second Corps d’Armee of Virginia, 
August 13,1862. 
To Col. Geo. D. Riiggies Chief of Staff : 

1 have the honor to report that ia obedi- 
ence to instractions received from the Major 
General commanding the army of Virginia 
this morniog, I — in the direction of 
Orange Court House with the lst Vermont, 
Colonel Tompkins ; Ist Michigan, Colonel 
Broadhead ; lst Virginia, Lieut. Col. Ricb- 
mond; Sth New York, Uol. Deforest, and 
four pieces of artillery. 

About three or four miles from your head- 
quarters I discovered the pickets of the ene- 
my, and soon after two large bodies of cav- 


alry,and the wouds filled with footmen. A 


strong line of skirmishers were thrown out, 
who drove in the pickets ; when in range of 
the enemy a few shells were throwa which 


— him ia ali directions. 
he footmen kept in the wood and fled by 
the Rapidan Station, The cavalry fied down 


the Orange Court House roads. 
I pursued them cautiously fearing an am- 


buscade, to Crooked river which had ewollen . 


to such an extent that my artillery could not 
cross. Part of the Ist Vermont and lst Vir- 
ginia cavalry swam the river and continued 
the pursuit to Robinson river which was so 
full and turbuleat as to be extremely danger- 
ous. 


In the pursuit a good many prisoners, 
wounded on Satarday, were found abandop- 
ed. Major Anderson, chief of artillery to 
Geo. Jackeon was found badly wounded at 
Orooked river, in charge of an assistant sur- 


_ goon. 


The flight of the enemy after Saturday’s | 


fight, was most precipitate and ia great con- 
fusion. His old camp was strewn with dead 
men horses and arms. His flag of truce yes- 
terday to bury his dead, allorded some more 


’ time for bis rp 4— enemy to-day has 
ar 


the benefit os a 
water between us. 
* respectfully, 
our obedient servant, 
Joun Bourorp, 


| Brigadier General. 
Heapouarrers Der’t or NortrHern 


VIRGINIA, — 
July 21, 1862. 


rain, which puts high 


General: It has come to my knowledge 


that many of our citizens engaged in , 
fal avocations, have been arrested and im- 
ptisoned because they refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to tha United States,while 
others by bard and harsh “treatment have 
beeh compelled to take an oath not to bear 
arms against that government. i have learp- 
ed that about one hundred of the latter class 


have recently been released from Fortress 
Monroe. 


This Government refuses to admit the right 
of the authorities of the United Statet to ar. 
rest our citizens and extort from them their 
parole not to render military service to their 
couotry ander penalty of incurring _punigh- 
ment in case they fall into the hands of your 
forces. Iam directed by the Secretary of 
Wear that such oaths will not be regarded as 


_ obligatory, and persons who take them will 


be required to do miiitary service. Should 
your government treat the rendition of such 
yervice by these persons as a breach of pa- 
srole and goo it accordingly, this govern- 
ment will resort to retaliatory measures as 


the only means of compelling the ob 
of the rales of éivilieed warkes. oy 


I have the honor to be respectful! 
Your obedient se aay y 


R. E. Leg, Gen. Commanding. 


To Major Gen. G. B, McClellan, command- 


| 


| 


Washington Aug. 13,1862. 
To Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, Comma 
Army of the Potomac: 

General :—I have jast received from the 
Adj..General’s office, your letter of 450 , 
enclosing a letter from Gen. R. K. ee, of 
July; 21st. 

The letters of Gen. Dix and Maj. Wood, 
will furnish you with the proper information. 

For a reply to Gen. Lee’s complaint in re- 


Heapquarters OF THE ARMY, 3 


| gard to the treatment of prisoners at Fortress 


Monroe, the Government of the United Statee 
has never authorized any extortion of oaths of 
allegiance or military paroles, and has forbid- 
den any measures to be resorted to tending to 
that end. : : 
lostead of extorting the oath of allegiance 
and paroles, it has refused the applications of 
several thousand prieoners to be allowed to 
take them and return to their homes in the 
rebel States. At the same time this govern- 
ment claims and will exercise the right to ar- 
rest, imprison, or place beyond its military 
lines any person suspected of giving aid and 
information to its enemies, or of any other 
treasonable act. And if preaens Fo arrested 
voluntarily take the oath of allegiance or give 
their military parole and afterwards violate 
their plighted faith, they will be punished 
according to the laws and usages of war. ~ 

You will assure General Lee that no up- 
seemly threats of retaliation on his part will 
deter this government from exercising its 
lawfai rights over both the persons and prop- 
erty of whatever name or character. 

ery respectfully your obedient servant, 
H. W. Hacueck, 
Gencral-in-Obief, U.S. A. 
HeapQuARTERS OF THE ARMy, 
Washington, August 7, 1862, 
To Gen. Lee Commanding, &c : 

General: Your letter of July 6th was re- 
ceived at Adjutant General’s office on the 
14th, bat supposing from its endorsement 
that it required no further reply, it 
was filed without being shown to the Presi. 
dent or Becretary of War. 

Ileara to day forthe firat time that sach 
letter Wid been'received and hasten to reply : 

No authentic information has been receiv- 
ed in relation to the execution of Joho Owen 
or Mumford, but measures will be immediate- 
ly taken to ascertain the facts of these alleg- 
ed executions, of which you will be daly in- 
formed. ; 

I need hardly assure you, General, that so 
far asthe United States authorities are con. 
cerned, this contest will be carried on in strict 
accordance with the usages of modern war- 
* and that all excesses wiil be duly punish- 
ed. — 

In regard to the burning of bridges, &c., 
within our lines by persons in disguise as 

aceful citizens, I refer you to my letter of 
the 22d of January last, to General Price. I 
think you find the views @ere expressed as 
not materially differing from those stated in 
your letter. 

In régard to retaliation by taking the lives 
of innocent persons, I know of no modern au- 
thority which justifies it, excepting the ex- 
treme case of war with apy uncivilized foe, 
which has bimeelf first established such a bar- 
barous rule. The Unitdd States will never 
countenance such proceeding unless forced to 
do so by the barbarous conduct of an enem 
who first applies such arule to our-own citi- 
zens. 


Very Respectfully your obedient servart, 
H. W. Hatueck, 
Maj. Gen. Commanding. 
Heapquarters Army or ©. 8, 
Axaun Ricumonp, Aug. 2, 1862. 
To thé GeneralCommanding the Army of 
tke United States, Washington : 


General :—On the 29th of June last I was 
instructed by the Secretary of War to en- 
quire of Major Gen. McClellan as to the trath 
of alleged murders committed on our citizens 
by officers of the United States army. The 
cases Of Wm. B. Mumford, reported to have 





been mardered at New Orleans, by order of 
Mayor Gen. B. F. Butler, and Col. Joh®Owen 
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reported to have been murdered in Missouri;.. “y : 
— of Maj. Gen. Pope, were those te om 


ferred to. 


1 have the honor to be informed by Major ; 


Gen. McOlellan that he had referred these 


enqairies to his government fora reply. No. 


answer bad as yet been received. | 
The President of the Confederate States, 


has since been credibly ioformed that numer. , 


ous other officers of Army of the United, 


States within the O had been guil- 
ty of felonies and capital cliness, which aon 


punishable by all la haman and divine. 


I am directed b — Reta 50 FOS ine 
au 


tice a few ~ 3 oe See one ticated..—. 
Newspa v 

—A Major General H 

armed slaves for the morder of their 

and bad done all in his power to 
servile war, pear g worse 
savage, inasmuc 

sy the indiscriminaté ter of 

sexes, and conditions. * 

Brig. Gen. Phelps is reported to have 
tiated at New Orleans the example set by 
Major General Hunter, on the coast of South. 
Caroline. Brige Gen.G. N. Fitch, is stated. 
in the same journal to have murdered. in cold 
blood two peaceful citizens, because one ef. 
his men while iuvading our country, was. 
hilled by some unknown pérson. while 
iog his home. | | 


am instructed by the President of the 


Confederate States, to report relative to the. 
cases Of Mumford and Owen, and to ask 
whether statements in relation to the action of 
Gen’s. Hunter, Phelps and Fitch are admit- 
ted to be true, and whether the conduct of 


the Generals is sanctioned by their gov } 


ment. 

I am farther directed by Hie Excellency,the 
President, to give notice that in the eveat of 
not receiving a reply to these enquiries within 
fifteen days after delivery of this letter it 
will be assumed that the facts are true 
and are sanctioned by the Government of the 
United States. In such event, on that Gov-, 
ernment will rest the responsibility of retalia- 
tory measures which shall be adopted to put 
an end to the megviless, atrocities which now 
characterize the war against the Confederate 
* 1 t tfull 

am, most respectfully, 
Yoar obedient servant, 
R E. Les, 
Major General Commanding. 
Hrapoquarters or tue OU. 8. A. 
Near Richmond, Ang. 2, 1862. 

To the General Commanding the United 
States Army, Washington : 

In obedience to the order of His Excellen- 
cy, the President of the Confederate States, I 
have the honor to make you the following 
communication : 

aes of July last a cartel for a gen- 
eral exchange of prisoners was signed by 
Major Geueral John A. Dix, in bebalf of the. 


United States, and by Major General D. H. | 


Hillman, on the of this government. © 


the terms of that cartel it is gtipulated t * 


hereafter all prisoners of war shall be 
charged on parole until exchanged. Scarcely 
had the cartel been signed when military au- 
thorities of the United States commenced 
the practice, changing the character of the 
war from such as becomes civilized , nations, 
into a campaign of indiscriminate robbery 
and murder. 

A general order issued Hy the Secretary of 
War of the *United States in the city of 
WashingtOn, on the very day the cartel was 
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signed in . Virginia, directs the military com> = =—— 
* 


wanders of the United States to take the 
property of our people for the convevience. 
and use of the army without®“compénsatioa | 

A general order issued by Majorseneral 
Pope, on the 23d of July, after the date of 
the cartel, directs the murder of our peace 
ful citizens as , if found guilty of tillieg 
their farms in his rear, even outside of his. 
lines. And one of hia Brigadier Genersis. 
Steinwher caused innocent, peaceful inhabit- 
ants,to be held as hos to the end that 
they mayde murdered in cold blood, if ang 
of his soldiers are killed; by some anknowa » 
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sons, whom he designates “bushwhackers.” 
ome of the military authorities seem to sup 
pose that their end will be better attained by 
a savage war, in which no quarter is to be 
given, and no age or sex is to be spared,than 
by such hostilities as above recognized to be 
lawful in modern times. 

We find ourselves a our enemy 
and by steady progress, towards a practice 
which we abhor, and which we are vainly 
striving to avoid. Under these circumstances 
this government has issued the accompany- 
ing general orders, which I am directed by 
the President to transmit to you, recognizing 
Maj. Gen. Pope and his commissioned officers 
to be in the position which they have chosen 
by themselves that of robbery, murder, and 
not that of public enemies entitied if captured 
to be treated as prisoners of war. 

The President aleo instructs m2 to inform 
you that we renounce oar right of retaliation 
on the innocent, and will continue to treat the 
private enlisted soldiers of Ger. Pope's army 
as prisovers of war, but if afterrotice to your 
government that we confine repressive meas- 
ures to the punishment of commissioned offi- 
cers who are ready and willing participants in 
the crimes of the savage practices threaten. 
ed in the orders alluded to, be persisted in, we 
shall reluctantly be forced to the last resort 
of accepting the war on the terms chosen by 
our enemies, until the voice of outraged hu- 
manity shall compel a respect for the recog- 
nized usages of war. 

While the President considers that the 
facts referred to would justify a refusal on 
part to execute the cartel by which we 
have agreed to liberate an excess of prisoners 
of war in our hands, a sacred regard for 
pligted faith which shrioks from the sem. 
blance of breaking a promise, precludes a re- 
sort to such an extremity. Nor is it his de- 
sire to extend to any other forces of the Uni- 
ted States the punishment merited by Geo. 
Pope and such commissioned officers as choose 
to participate in the execution of his infa- 
mous order. 

I have the honor’ toe very respectfully 
your Obedient Servant, . R. E. Lez, 

General Commanding. 
GENERAI. ORDER, NO. 54. 

From the Adjutant and Inspector Gener- 
al’s Office, Richmond, Virginia, August 1, 
are enclosed. They refer to the future retalt- 
atory course of the Southern Confederacy, 
owing tothe recent orders of the President 
of the United States, and Generals Pope and 








a 


Steinwher. They were published Satarday: 


HEaDQUARTERS OF THE ARMY 
Washington, August, 9, 1862. 
To Gen. R. KE. Lee, Commanding, &ec. : 
General: Your two commanications of 
the 2nd instant, with evclosures sre reccived. 
As the papers are couched in language ex- 
ceedingly insulting to the Government of the 
United States, I must respectfully decline to 
receive them. ‘They are~returned herewith. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant 

: . W. Hauuxox. 

Commander in Ohief U.S. Army. 





LETTER GEN. HUNTER TO REV. DR- 
ane TYNG: 


Hittron Heap, Port Roya, 8. C. July 17. 

Rev. Stepuen H. Tyna, President of the 
National Freeman’s Relief Association, N. 
Y. City : : 

Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication dated June 2, 
1862, expressing to me the approval of my 
course in — to the freed slaves of this 
department by the important and benevolent 
association of which you are President. | 

Satisfied of having attempted, in the ab- 
sence of instructions, to do my duty in the 
matter according to the best lights of my 
judgment and a long experience, every aseur- 
ance of sympathy from men whose characters 
I esteem, is gratifying, and enables me to wait 
with more patience for those ihevitable days 
which are to give a policy on the slavery 
question to onr Government. 

It ia my only fear that the lesson may not 
be understood and acted upon until read io 


characters of blood at the fireside of every 
Northern family. To attain wisdom we must 
suffer ; but that wisdom on the slavery ques- 
tioh must finally be obtained, is my sustain- 
ing faith. * 

Bat in the presence of one great evil which 
bas so long brooded over our country, the 
intelligence of a large portion of our people 
would seem lyzed and helpless. Their 
moral nerves lie torpid under its benumbing 
shadow. Its breath has heen the pestilence 
of the political atmosphere is which our 
statesmen bave been nurtured; and never I 
fear, until its beak is dripping with the best 
blood of the country, =a its talons tangled 
in her vitels, will the free masces of the loyal 
States be fully aroused to the necessity of 
abating the abomination at whatever cost and 
by whatever agencies. 

Our peopie are not dull of comprehension 
in regard to matters .ebout yhich free play is 
given to their commou sense. When a fire is 
spreading through a block of houses, they do 
not hesitate to batter down ao in iate 
house to save the remainder of the block.— 
When the plague occupies an infected digtrict 
the district is quarantined, and every ree 
of science a industry, ~ forth to rid the 
locality of its presence. soldiers of health 
are by no means ordered to mount guard 
over each smitten house and see that the 
vested interests of pestilence are protected — 
“Break open doors, if they be not opened,’ is 
the order on these occasions. “Let in fresh 
- and sunlight ; let purity replace corrup- 
tion.” 

This is writteao, not politically, but accord- 
ing to my profession in the military severe — 
Looking forward, there looms up a posesibili- 
ty (only too possible) of a peace which etall 
be nothing, but an armistice, with every ad- 
vantage secared to the rebellion. - Nothing 
can give us permanent peace but a successful 
prosecation of the war with every weapon and 
energy at our command, to its | I and le- 
gitimate conclusion The fomenting cause 
of the rebellion must be abated; the axe must 
be laid to the root of the uptis-tree, 
rained down such bitter fruit upon ovr coun- 


try, before anything like a permanent peace 
can be justl — 


Already I see in many influential quarters, 
heretofore opposed to my views in favor of 
arming the blacks, a change of sentiment. — 
Our recent disasters before Richmond have 
served to illuminate many minds. 

To speak of using the negroes merely for 
throwing up iotrenchments is a step in the 
right direction, though far short of what must 
be theend. It has the advantage, however, 
of making the further’and final step necessa- 
ry ; for men working in the face of the ene- 
my must have arms with which to protect 
themselves if suddenly attacked. 

On the whole, there is mach reason to be 
satisfied with the progress made by public 
sentiment, considering how deeply rooted 
were the prejudices to be overcome, the gen- 
eral failure of the nation to realize at first the 
proportions of the war, and the impunity still 
extended to those Northern traitors who are 
the plunderers of the’Government, by means 
of fraudulent army and navy contracts, on 
the une hand, while using every evergy of 
tongue and pen to excite discontent with our 
Government and sympathy with the more 
candid and courageous traitors of the South 
who are in arms against us. 

In conclusion it may not be inappropriate 
to J that in transmitting the approval of 
the National Freedman’s Relief Association 
of my course, you were—doubtless uncon- 
eciously—indorsing views which your own 
earnest eloquerce had no slight share in ma- 


turing. Though without the —e of your 
a a 
take thie 


personal acquaintance, I was dur 
member of your congregation, an 
—— of gratefully acknowledging m 
indebtedness to your teachings. 

Your letter would have been earlier an- 


swered, had not pressing duties too fully oc- 
cupied my time. 











Believe me, sir,very traty,your obliged and 
obedient servant, D. HUNTER. 


which bas” 


P. 8.—None of the carefully fostered dela- 
sions by which slavery.:has sustained itself at 
* North, be — rd than the os 
of “a generai_ m n of negroes to 
North” as a * vence of 
tion. So far is this from the fact, that 
it ie well known that I give passes North 
all asking them, not more th 
dozen bave applied to me for 
= my wre —* local * 

apparen m stronger 
the Shite race. "My experience leads 
believe that the exact reverse of the 
opinion on this sabject would form the 
and that pearly if not quite, all the 
the North woald South w 
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a very smal] average—the aggregate of sick and 
wounded rebel soldiers in that city would be 
twelve thousand. 


—It is reported from Washington that their 





| is an immediate want of about 200 well educat- 


ed and energetic physicians, to fill the positions 
of surgeon and assistant surgeon im the regu- 
lar service. Salaries $180 and $120 per 
respectively. 


—The New York Express says it is under 
stood in military circles that the levy of 300,- 
000 militia is to be organized upon the mode 
of the French National Guard. They are to 
be tully armed, equipped and drilled, and al- 
lowed to attend to their business, subject to 
immediate call for duty. 


—The sudden interruption of telegraphic 
communication between Harrison’s Landing 
and Waghington, caused by the breaking of the 
cable across Chesapeake Bay, brought Gen, 

- McClellan down the James one afierneon last 
week, on his way to Cherry Stone to hold his 
usual telegraphic conversation with Gen. Hal- 
leck. 


—The engine-houge of the Hann ibal end St 
Joseph Railroad, at St. Joseph, Mo., with five 
locomotives and other machinery, was burned 
on the night of the 15th. Only one engine was 
saved. Loss $600,000, and only partially in- 
sured. 


—It having been decided to make Ports- 
mouth Grove, R. I., a permanent hospital, 
twenty-eight buildings for hospital purposes 
are being erected, each one to be 250 feet long 
by 30 wide, one and a half stories high, 


— Mayor Bemis, of Springfield, has issued a 
proclamation cautioning persons from leaving 
that city to avoid a draft. The police will ar- 

all who attempt to leave under suspicious 
circumstances. 


—The reinforcements of our aim s in the 
field, raised under the President's inte calls are, 
now reaching their respective destinations at 
the rate of five thousand aday, says a Wash- 
ington dispatch, 

—The Louisville Journal ‘mentions that 
troops are pouring into Kentucky from Indiana 
aed Oisio, till quite a formid.ble army has col- 
lectad, but it is not at liberty to speak of their 
destination. 


—Secretary Chase has given permission to 
Gen. Dix to retain in his posession the flags 





| taken from the revenue cutter McOlellan, which 


were taken from that yessel just before she was 
burnt by the rebels at New Orleans, 


3 —It is announced that four full regiments o 
Union troops have been raised in Arkansas 


| and organized at Cassyille since July last. 
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Particulars of his Fight on the 
Rappahannock. 


A brief dispatch reported the capture of 
9,000 rebels on the Rappahannock by Gener- 
al Sigel. The Philadelphia Press gives the 
following particulars: 

PRELIMINARY ATTACKS, 

The rebels attacked our centre at an early 
hour on the 21st, and continued until about 
one o'clock. At one time they attemp'ed to 
cross the river, but were driven back witb 
considerable loss. We took nine prisoners 
at this poms, who were the most oddly and 
betes * ressed rol dier: we ever cast our 





eyes wo of these attrac’ed our atten- 
tion — One was dressed partially 
in clothes taken from our dead or wounded 
-on the fie'd, and seemed to feel very uncom- 
fortable as his boots and pants were spoken 
- of as having been taken from the dead. An- 
other was an intelligent-looking and deter. 
mined negro, who fought, we were told, with 
the —— desperation as he was about to be 
captu 


he rebels next attacked our. forces al | pert 


Kellyville, or Kelly’s Ford. While the can 
nonading was going on above, and al wae 
quiet at this point, and our boys were re- 
galing themselves with broiled beef, &., a 
rebel m:jor came over among them, who 
had become faint with hunger, and begged a 
few crackers. These and some coffee-: 
beef being given to bim, he resigned himself 
to our charge, wherein future his creature 
wants will be more generously and plentifu'- 
ly cupplied than among the needy rebels. 

The attack at Ke'ly’s Ford was repulsed, 
and the cannonading ceased about § o’clock 
in the atternoon. Oar live of battle was 
maintained, and the men slept on their arms 
all night. Fhe enemy baving felt our line- 
at various points, but principally st those 
named, we expected a ni. ht attack, and wait- 
ed with much anxiety, each moment expect- 
ing to hear trom bim, but all was quiet during 
the night, 

In the morning, however, at a quarter past 
five u’ciock, he opened a battery on our cen. 


nd| a young 


train to pass; scarcely was this accomplish. 


ed, when picket firing was heard in the rear 


of the encampment, which, at this poet, ee 
tected a ** irain and somo cattle. ter- 


rific uproar now commenced, which, owing | 8* 


to the darkness, we cculd not fairly com 
hend. In an instant a terrific fight at close 
quarters commenced, the combatants being 
as close as a mob in a street row. 

Some one in command gave the word 
“Fire the train,” or “Fire at the traip,” at 
which the engineer and one of the cosduc- 
tors, together with some of the 
fied in terror. I lay down on 
which I had been sitting, so as to De protect. 
ed from the balls, which were flying in al) 
directions, and at the same time to observe 


} the fight through a window of the car. For- 


tunately, one of the brakesmen of the car had 
the preeence of miud to turn the switch and 
start the engine, ur we should all have been 
killed, as a portion of the attacking party now 
directed their attention exclusively to us,— 
We had not pro@eeded far when we were at- 
tacked again, in a much more terrific and 
murde ous manner than before, by a large 
troop of cavalry. 
This time we all lay down, and though a 
shower of leaden hail greeted us, com- 
pl riddling the car, we all fortunately 
escaped uninjured. I shall not rapidly for- 
get the terror stricken appearance of a lady 
aod a little girl about twelve years of age, as 
a flash ot lightning revealed their faces where 
t .ey jay io terror, nor the tenacity with which 
man lyicg beside me clasped me for 
protecion. My pes tion was on the side of 
the train which was attacked. 


After we had ed a little farther on | 4 


our way and had escaped one danger, a new 
one awaited us. We were in danger ot being 
run into by the down train. Moet of the 
hands had run off, and the brakesman, who 
was running the engine, came back where a 
Major Halfman, ot Philadelphia, and myse}! 
were standing. The brakesman told us tht 
he was a'raid to go farther, as he] ad no one 
to man the brakes. Your correspondent and 
the major at once voluateered tc perform that 
duty, which we did accordingly, and proceed: 
ed on our way to Manassas Gap Junction, for- 
tu rately “without meeting with any further 
pediment. , 


tre, and continued vigorously to throw shot | tm 


and shell fur several hours. A little higher 

vp it was diecovered that the enemy had, 

— the night, erected a bridge over the 
ver. 


ATTACK UPOR. SIGEL. 


At this point the most brilliant and euccess- 
ful affair of the day is reported to have oc- 
curred. In the vicinity of this bridge was 
one of General Sigel’s batteries, on which 
the rebels opened a brisk fire, to which, for 
a time, our battery replied with spirit. Iona 
little while our fire slackened, and then c«as- 
ed, the battery having been sapnarenily si- 
lenced or withdrawn. Three rebel regiments 
now rushed across the bridge, and Sigel of. 
fered no opposition. 


SIGEL WINS THE VICTORY. 


Everything seems ‘avorable, but alas! the 
scene soon chenges. No sooner have. they 
than S:gel opens his battery on the 
bridge. The fourth shot completely demol- 
ishes it, and at the same time a deadly fire of 
musk: try asssile the rebels in front. Their 
retreat cut off. No hope is left. A few 
shots from our battery, a — and they are 
ours. Not a man esca Nearly two 
thousand are said to have captured, and 
about four hundred killed and woucded. 
The enemy having failed in this, now hurl 
forward their furcee with impetuosity, and 
atrive io outflank Sigel by crossing at French’s 
Ford ; but General Pope ordera up Banks 
and Reno to the aid of Sigel, and the enemy 
is again repulsed, and moves higher up the 


river. How the next attempt of the enemy | ti 


succeeded, I have not yet learned. 


A NIGHT SKIRMISH AT CATLET’S STATION. 


The same correspondent thus describes a 
night —“ * Oatlet's S ation: | 
g that the progross of the rebels was 
still northward, and tha! they would be like- 
ly to make a deeperate attempt to cross the 
orth Fork where the road leads to Warren- 
ton, I took in the train for Alexan- 
dria to go up the road, and be nearer the 
scene of expected action. Night had just 
set when we arrived at Catlet’s Station. and 
the train was switched off to permit the down 





PRISONERS. 

Bince the above was written I have learned 
that Lieutenant A. C, Elfis, o: the Sixth Wis- 
copsin regiment, came up to Washington 
from Catle.’s Station, bringing with him as 

risoner a rebel Lieutenant, J. C. Hobbs, of 
JYompany K, First Virginia Cavalry (late 
Ashby’r,) who was Caytured during the at- 
tack «f Fiiday night at Catlev’s Station. The 
attacking p.irty consisted of three squadrons 
of cavalry, who were speedily driven from 
the ground by our forces encamped at the 
Station. Two of our men were wounded, 
one mortally. 

A large number of the rebels were, doubt- 
leas, killed and wounded, but borne away 
their comrades, Eight dead hors s, with all 
their accoutrements, were left on the field.— 
The rebel cavalry, in addition to those alrea- 
dy mentioned, were the Fifih and Ninth Vir. 
gini under the command of Brigadier Gep- 
eral Lee a son of the rebel commander-in- 
chief. ‘Ihe prisoner Hobbs is a Marylander 
whose family resides about thirty miles from 
Washington city. He was gent to the old 
Capitol prison. ; 





Gov. Spracur’s CoLonED REGIMENT.— 
The Providence Journal says that more than 
a sufficient number of recruits for a company 
have been enrolled. The uncertainty which 
hangs over the matter discourages a rapid 
organization. If it-wasa fixed fact that the 
regiment would be organized and go into 
av ht it would be completed in a very short 


A report of a conversation between the 
rebel Van Dorn and Com. Brown of the ram 
Arkansas, published in tne Ch T 
concludes with the statement that Brown re- 
fused to run the ram out from Vicksburg 

st our fleet immediately after running 

Van Dorp od that — 
and ¢ instan 

———— tly resigned his 


—The Steuben Courier says authorizations 
have been received to raise another new 1egi- 
ment in that district. 


Last evening s 


tion was assem 


the Free States, by the Rev. Heary 
pastor of the charch. 


© seat On|. 


work. Enemies have been busy among—en- 
emies to a weak and © 

mies to law and order, and enemies 
Government under which they live, 
the principies of the Christian 
cannot be denied ore a 
newspeper press * a 
er sections of the country, have 
principal i of this 
movement. Foremost in this seditious 
bloody erasade ate the N. X. Herald, and 4 
N. Y. Express. 
ous and mischievous course of all such jour- 
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held responsible. He continued : I 
call you to bear witness, that this crusade was’ 
commenced against us simultaneously with. 
the commencement of the rebellion. Mari: 
that. Now, it is my opinion that all this is an: 
important part of the programme of> this 


why I believe this. The sagacious leaders of 
the Rebellion knew that their success depend: 
ed upon these three things 1. The services 
of their slaves to feed their army and build 
their ffortifications, and to ;erform all other 
labor. “Second, the division of . 
Northern sentiment. in regard to the war.—. 
Third, To create so strong a prejudice againat 
the free eolored people of the North, as to 
keep them out of the Union army. And this 
plan has been thus far successfally carried 
bot. Their Northern emissaries have been as 
devoted to their daty, as the not more active 
‘slaveholding traitors. He appealed to his’ 
people amid all their trials, to be calm cau- 
tious and manly in whatever they said or did. 
He urged them to nobly bear insult und vita- 
| peration, and to remember that words can- 
pot herm a noble mind, although they m 
wound the feelings. A gallant and 
bearing would do more to disarm malice, and 
to make friends than an attempt to avenge 
every trifling insult, o : 
In reference to the character of his i 
he said, we do not cifim for durselves > 
tion, yet I affirm, and am sustained by sta- 
— that we are oe and sober, 
and as provident, as corresponding classes 
of — fellow citizens: The ‘aed of 
our people belong to the laboring clasees,and - 
it is seen by our school n that we have 
a larger number of children in the pablic 
schools of this city than the same class have 
among the whites. It is proverbial that wo 
have but8few beggars among us, and we have 
fewer of our race supported by pub- 
lic charity in proportion to our number, thaa, 
any other class of people, 
have been, by the power of caste, and negro, 
hate from nearly every lucrative employment , 


| yet we live comfortably and respectably.—., 


With our scanty earnings we support out 


imes, | churches and institutions of benevolence 


We declare, without fear of contradiction, 
that we are ~ to the Government under; 
which we were born, and under which we live, 
and have never failed as a class to obey the, 


Atthe very, commencement of the rebel- 





vices to the government, and although in er- 


ae 


He described the slander 


bloody Secession drama. Let me tell you’ 
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lion, thousands of our men offered their sef- og | : 
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scorn and insalts, many from this and other 


an appeal to Christians and Ghristian minis- 


mode by representations from among ourselves, 


| which neither nature nor , qualification fitted 
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congregations of the city have joined the 
army as menials rather than not be permitted 
to go at all. There are to-day in this city 
and througkont the north and south tens of 
thousands who are ready and anxious to per. 
il their lives in defense of the Government 
whenever they are called as free citizen sol- 
diers not to be armed onlp with the spade and 
the — but to be armed and equipped as 
the law requires, and then they will be ready 
to fight or dig, as they are commanded. 

He concluded his eloquent discourse with 


ters to consider well their duties and obliga- 
tions in this whole matter, and advised all to 
seck couhsel from God, the great command. 
er and leader of armies.—JV. Y. J'ribune, 


—A Boston man has undertaken to raise 


the vessels sunk in Hampton Roads. Among 
the vessels to be raised are the Copgress,Oum- 
beriand, Raritan and Merrimac. Several of 
the most experienced divers in the U. 8. will 
be employed on this expedition. 


LETTER FROM M. R. DELANY. 


F. Dovetass Esq, My Dear Sire :—Your 
Monthly in its present form of a periodical,be- 
ing always preferrable to me, is the best adapt- 
ed as a poliiical repository of events, of any 
paper in existence among the Anglo-Africans 
of America, therefore I send you the following 
items from the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
of the 25th and 29th utt., as being so much to 
he point, and iterating my own oft expressed 








views, to merit preservation for future reference: | - 


“The Washington correspondent of the Bpring- 
field Republican relates the following as the 
best thing he has heard of the President ; 

.*Redpach came to tell WR President that 
Geffrard, President of Hayti, would send‘ a 
white minister tothis country if Mr. Lincoln 
especially desired it. Hayti is so grateful said 
Redpath, for her revognition at your hand, that 
he was authorized to ssy that if you desired it 
as a favor,a white minister should be sent in 
stead of acoluredone. Of course Hayti would 
prefer to send one of herown children, but she 
will be generous even to the judice against 
cClor! Mr. Lincoln turned drolly in his chair 
and replied: Well you can tli Mr. Geftrard 
that 1 shan’t tear my shirt if he does send a ne- 
grO here! Isn’ that reply Lincolnish enough 
through and through ?” 


Tue Sxquet.—There is a sequel to the story 
which we recently published regarding an in- 
terview between the President and Mr. Red- 
path. Itseems that Redpath was fishing for 
the office of Minister for himself, and was very 
desirous that the President should prefer a 
whiteman,—Old Abe understood the manogu- 
2 and so hinted that we could stand the dar- 

ey. 

I would add a word here as an admonition 
to our people generally, and would, wish it were 


possible forthe Haitien Government to profit, 


by it—which is, that there iga preyailing error 
in regard to the relation of the blacks to the 
whites in the United States. 

My knowledge and experience teaches me— 
and so do yours—that in all matters concerning 
Our race exclusively, the people aud govern- 
ment would generally prefer our claims to be 


toany second or third rate white man,such a 
would intrude themselves into positions for 


them. 

And I say understandingly that the recent 
recognition of Haiti and Liberia, was due more 
to the presence of intelligent black representa- 
tives from Liberia, at Washington. than a thou- 
sand whites such ag the one in the person of 
the foreigner intruded before the Government In 
behalf of Haiti. It is simply justice and due to 
our race at such a period, to make this record, 
If I have one great political desire more than 
another it is that the black race manage the r 
own affairs instead of entrusting them to others. 

For self-regeneration and the redemption of 
Africa, 1 am dear sir, most sincerely your old 
friend and co-laborer, M. R. DELANY. 


| 


Calhoun County, Mich., June 28th, 1862, Sa- 
nau S., wife of Reuben White,aged forty yeara 
and fourteen days. : 
The following ‘by the deceased, written six 
— ago, will illustrate her Christian charac- 
ac o 

THE DYING OHRISTIAN. 


I fee] the icy hand of death, 
Upon my pulses laid ; 

I know I must resign my breath, 

But [ am not afraid. oa 
My Savior vowed to be my friend, 
And He’ll be with me to the end; 

I shall receive his friendly aid 

To lead methrough the valley’s shade . 


But bark | what heavenly music steals 
Upon my dying ear? 
Oh ! carp be that heaven reveals 
lis charms to mortals here ? 
Ah ! see they come, a heavenly band, 
To guide me to that better land ; 
In sweetest accents hear them say, 
Rise sister leave thy house of clay. 


I come, dear friends, I may not stay, 
My father calisme home, 

With joy the summons I obey, 

I come, I come. I come. 

Open ye everlasting doorr, 
Another soul to glory soars ; 
Another Spirit wings its flight, 
Unto the realms of pure delight. 


Oh glorious is that heavenly power 
hich can the sou) sus'ain, 

In this, the darkest trying hour, 
Through this the deepest pain. 

Oh glorious tis indeed to die, 

When death is lost in victory ; i 
And in the Jast dread hour to sing, 
Where boasted ¢ nqueror is thy sting? 


vA 





Syracuge, August 16, 1862 | 

Dear Faienp Dovciass:—I wish to acknew!- 
edge through your paper, a kind donation of 
£50 0 from _the Birmingham Ladies of the 
Negro’s Friend Society, England, sent to us 
through that eyer true friend of the slave Mrs, 
Julia G. Crofts. For the cause of my poor 
bleeding people, and in behalf of those we are 
called upon to comfort, I thank these kind 
friends for their remembrance of them. 

Yours for Liberty, 
J. W. LOGUEN, Agent and Missionary. 
NortuartELp, Minnesota, Jaly 26, 1862. 

Frizyp Doveétass:—I cannot well avoid 
writing you aline at this time, which ig so 
momentous to our country, and to mankind — 
To the colored population of the United States 
it is the hour of destiny. At last instead of 
expatriation or degradation, the country has 
been brought to a position to ask in effect, the 
aid of its colored population, and pledge them 
a commou share in its regcued liberties. Now 
let them meet this,advance of the government 
with the magnanimily, enthusiasm and valor 
of which we know them to be capable, and 
their winter of wrongs will open to a glorious 
spring. How long since we affirmed that the 
wxite and colored populetion of the land were 
bound to a common fate, Liberty to both or 
to none! Now it is admiiwed, and our colored 
countrymen enslaved and free, must act their 
part like men who are worthy of the crisis 
and of the glory ! 

And I know of no man who can do more 
than yourself to rouse these people to their du- 
ty. Whether others can do moreor less, put 
the trumpet to four lips,let it be heard in Penn- 
sylyania, Magsachusette, to Canada, and if pos- 
rible allover the south. New York should turn 
out a regiment, Massachusetts another, Peno- 
sylvania another, and large bodies snould rally 
trom other States and from Canada West wit'- 
out delay for this war. We now have the mon- 


ater by te throat, will colored men strike 1— 
Have they not felt its fangs long enough l— 
The colored people ot the free States ¢ 

those in the south better than others can. 
they not now justify the defense which so ma- 





DIED—At Emerald Mills, near Marshall, | 


while the stee] 
and a néw one selected, therefore there is 


; 
ill 


I know not your views at this time for it is a 
long time aines I have heard from yo@;” but 
past (acquainstance leaves no room to doubt 


ty and the Country coll now to the field, and 

Libertp throughout all the land is the prize, - 

Yours fraternally still, in the confiet. 
A. WILLEY, 


IMPORTANT FACTS™ 


Constant writiog for six months is done 
cheapey with Gold Pens than with 8 
therefore it is economy to use Gold 
The gold pen re unchanged by years 
of continued use, while the steel pen is ever 
changing by dorroslon and wear; therefore 
porte un formity of writing is obtained only 
y the use of the gold pen. 2 
The gold pen always ey reliable, 
roust be o condemned 

















great saving of time in the use of the gold pen. 

Gold is capable of rcceiving any Teenie of 
e'asticity, so that the gold pea exactly ada pt- 
ed tothe hand of the writer; there the 
nerves of the hand and arm are notinjured, as 
itis known tobe the cage by the use of ateel 
pens. : 

Improvement made in the machinery for 
manulacturing gold pens, avid secured to the 
subscriber by letters" patent, have enabled him 
to overcome the many imperfections hithert 
unavoidable in their uction, and also t. 
—3J— —* cost —* oe reach of all. 

e Is now selling go ns at prices vary 
from 25 cents to $1, Signs — the ion 
age wear of every one of which will far out- 
last a gross of the best steel pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the 
country. Wholessle.and retail at the s'ore, 
No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders, inc'os« 














ing cash or postage stamps will receive prompt 
attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 1n 
value, and selected according to description, 


will immegiately be sent by mail or otherwise, 
as directed. : 

Any one sending a single letter post stamp 
Wil] reccive a circular with fac-simile engray- 
ings of allsizes and prices. Address | 

A. MOR TUN, 25 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Future of Afrié@a:~ 


MISCELLANIES: BY REV. ALEX. CROUMMELL, 
OF LIBERIA, AFRICA, _ 








a 12 mo. volume, of abovt 300 pages, Or- 
ations, Addresses, and other ~Papers, mostly 
repared for National and Missionary occasions 
in Liberia, West Africa; and pertaining to Na- 
tional Life and Duty. 

The following 18 a list of the articles: 

1. The English Language in Liberia, 

2. The Duty of a Rising Christian State to 
contribute to the World’s Well-being’and Civ- 
ilization. 

3. Address on laying the Corner Stone of 
St. Mark’s Hospital, Cape Palmas. 

P. 8. The following names have been readily 
obtained, within a ie teva days, in the city of 
Philadelphia, most] TEN Copies ; 

Rt. Rev. A. Potter,D.D. Rev. Albert Barnes,* 
Benjamin Coates, Esq., Rev. S H. Tyng, D. D., 
Mrs. Eli K. Price, of New York., 

Rev. J. W. Crecraft, John Welsh, Esq., 
John 8. Crozier, Eeq., Samuel Welsh, ” 
Hon, Edward Coles, Rev. T.8. Malcom, 
Rev. B. T. Noakes, Hon. G. W. Woodward, 
A. R. Cope, John Bohlen, Esq., 
Anthony * Morris, W. Parker Foulke, Esq 


TERMS OF DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 
Single Copies, — subseribers, , per —2 
Subscriptions must be paid for invariably in advance. 











cation, should be addressed to 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Rocuzsrsr, N. Y. 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

We take the liberty of using the names of the follow 
ing gentlemen who will receive names and subscription 
for Douglass Monthly in Great Britain : , 

Halifaz— Rev. Rosssit Layr CaRPENTER, Mitte 


. JonN Surru, 173, Trongate. 
Lee Mr. ARTHUR HoLLanp, 4, Park. Row; Rev D 


CrortTs 











Buffalo N, Y., August 7tb, 1862. 5 


Sand toil in their behalf ? 


ny of us made during long ycars of suffering 


Newcastle-on- Tyne—Mr. WALTER §.PRINGLE- 


that you are ready for the hour, God, Humani- . 
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Haytinn- Advertisements, 


INVITATION. 
Hayti will soon;regain her ancient splendor. 


This marvelous soil that our fathers, blessed by 
God, conquered for us, will soon yield to us the 
wealth now hidden in its bosom. Let our 
black gad yellow brethren, scattered through 
the Antilles, and North and South America, 
hasten to co-operate. with us in restoring the 
glory of the Republic. Hayti is the common 
country of the black race. Our ancestors, in 
taking possession of it, were careful to announce 
in the Constitution that they published, that all 
the descendants of Africans, and of the inhab- 
itants of the West Indies, belong by right to 
the Haytian family. The idea was grand and 


‘ 








generous. 


Listen,then, all ye negroerand mulattoes who, 
in the vast Continent of America, suffer from 
the prejudices of caste. The. Republic calls 
you ; she invites you to bring to her your arms 
and your minds. The regenerating work that 
she undertakes interests all colored people and 
their descendants, no matter what their origin 
or where their place of birth. 

liayti, regaining her former position, retaking 
her ancient sceptre as Queen of the Antilles, 
will be a formal denial, most eloquent and per- 
emptory, against those detractors of our race 
who contest our desire and ability to attain a 
bigh degree of civilization. Gerrearp. 


CIRCULAR=<-<No. I. 


To the Blacks, Men of Color, and Indians in the 
United States and British North American 
Provinces : 

 Farexps :—I am anthorized and instructed by 

the Government of the Republic, to offer you, 

individually and by communities. a welcome, a 

home, and a free homestead, in Hayti. 

- Such of you as are unable to pay your pass- 
age om be provided with the means of defray- 
ing it. 

Two classes of emigrants are especially in- 
vited—Inborers and farmers. None of either | 
class, or any class, will be furnished with pass- 
porte, who cannot produce, before sailing, the 
proofs of good character for industry and in- 
tegritv. ) | 

fe each family of emigrants, five carreaux 
\a carreau is 3 acresand 3 1-3 rods) of fresh 
and. fertile land, capable of growing all the 
fruits and staples of the tropics, will be gratu- 
itously given, on the sole condition that they 
shall settle on it and cultivate it, and declare 
their intention of becoming citizens of Hayti. 
To unmarried men, on similar conditions, two 
carreaux will be granted. 

_Board and lodg ng, free of cost, will be fur- 
nished to the emigrants for at least eight days 
after their arrival iu the island. 

The posers also will find remunerative 
work r those of you whose means will not 
permit you to begin immediately an independ- 
ent cultivation. 
nen are invited to settle in commun- 

ies. 





Sites for the erection of schools and chapels | 


will be donated by the State, without regard to 
the religious beliet of the emigrants. 

‘same protection and civil rights that the 
laws give to Haytians are solemnly guaranteed 
to the emigranis. | 

The fullest religious liberty will be secured 
to them ; they will never be called on to sup- 
port the Ronan Catholic Church. 

No military service will be demanded of 
them, excepting that they shall form tnilitary 

nies ani drill themselves once a month. 

All the necessary personal effects. machinery 
and agricultural instruments introduced by the 
emigrants, shall be entered free of duty. 

The emigrants shall be at liberty to leave the 
country at any moment they please; but those 
whose passage shall be paid by government, if 
they wish to return before the expiration of 
three years, will be required to refund the 
monéy expended on their account. A cuntract, 
fixing the amount, will be made with each em- 
igrant bofore leaving tl.e continent. 

_ I have been commissioned to superintend the 
interests of the emigrants and charged with 
the entire control of the movement in Ameri 
and al] persons, therefore, desiring to avai 


| Maytian Government, are equested to corres- 

I shali at once, as directed by the Govern- 
ment, establish a Bureau of Emigration in Bos- 
ton, and publish a Guide Book for the use of 
those persons of African or Indian descent who 
may wish to make themselves acquainted with 
the resources of the country and the disposition 
of its authorities. | 

I shall aleo int Agents to visiteuch com- 
munjties as may seriously entertain the project 
of emigration. 

Immediate arrangements, both here and in 
Hayti,can he made for the embarkment ani 
settlement of one hundred thousand persone. 

By order of the Government of the Republic 
of Hayti. James Reppata, 

General Agentgaf Emigration. 
Boston, Nov. 3, 1860. | 


CIRCULAR---No. III. 


GENBRAL Hartiax Bursav or EmicRrarion, ; 
Boston, January 1, 1862. 


WINTER AND SPRING ARRANGEMENTS. 





Arrangements have been made by which} 


emigrants can gai), monthly or oftener, 
different American ports during the winter and 
spring. Due notice will be given of the days 
of sailing. through thecoluwns of “ The Pine 
and Palm.’’ ; 

Persons desiring to emigrate are requested to 
read carefully the circulars of this Bureau, as 
published in fall in “ The Pine and Palm,” and 
to follow thé directions therein given, as it is 
impossible to provide for the comfort of pass- 
engers except by insisting on a strict compli- 
ance with our regulations. 

I, Let it be understood, that all who can pay 
for their passage are expected to do so ; and 
that a passage will be advanced to such farmers 
aud laborers only as are unable to meet this 


—. * 
I. All mechanics who intend to practice 
their trades in Hayti* must go at their own ex- 
nse ; the Government guarantees to find work 
for farmers and laborers only. It will welcome 
all colored emigranis ; but it cannot agree tw 
provide work for all classes of mechanics. Its 
demands for agricultural labor is unlimited; 
but for mechanical skill] this is nut the case. 
111. Passen will be charged at the rate of 
18 each adult from United States ports; from 
anada West, or Detroit, Buffalo, or intermedi- 
ate places, Children under eight will be 
cha half price ; infants under one year, free 
1V. Passengers, in all cases, must provide 
their own bedding at their own expense, Mat- 
tresses must be four feet wide. Each passen 
must be provided with a tin gallon can for 
water, atin cup, atin plate, koife and fork, a 
few pounds of soap, and towels, with such 
extra utensils as may be deemed necessary to. 
bold the daily rations. Every adult emigrant 
must aleo be provided with a hoe, an axe, and 


a spade. 

v. The amount of baggage allowed to every 
pasuenger is two trunks. or two barrels, or one 
trunk and one barrel. All freight over that 
amount will be charged for, separately from the 

ticket, at-the rate of 75 cents per barre] 
or 15 cents per cubic foot from American ports ; 
and the amount of inland freight, if passengers 
come from the interior, will also be added to it. 
This is. exclusive of the bedding, which goes 
free. Au must be boxed up. 

VI. The board provided for emigrants will be 
the navy rations of the United States, minus in- 
toaieating | pirits, which will not be allowed in 
our vessels. Emigrants are at liberty to carry, 
free of expense, additional provisions to be used 
on the voyage. Slight additions may be made 
to the navy rations; but the Bureau does nut 
* itself to do so. 

VII. As efforts have been industriously made 
by unserupulous mento misrepresent the condi- 
tions ander which emigrants who do nut prepay 
their passages, must accept the offers of the Gov- 
ernment of Hayti.it is deemed advisable to 
publish below, in full, the contract to be made 
with them. The words in italicand within 
brackets (blank in the original) are filled up te 
how precisely the terms on which a single man 
can emigrate. It should be distinctly under 
stood, that no barrier whatever will be put to 
any man’s return, excepting that he shall pay 
the sum of eighteen dollars, with freightage, i 
any, as above indicated.added,before embarking 
for the United States. it he did not pay for his 
own passage from this country to Hay ti. The 
Government‘of Hayti, while they will welcome 


all visitors, cannot reasonably be expected to! 





themeelves of the inviiation and bounty of the 


pay their passages. Hence this provision. 





e following is the covtract with the emi- | 


grants who do not prepay their passages: 


. . — 


ayti, in the [Brig 
Shoot the (third) da Por (Jone “in 
on or | | jantdry ) | 
BP 3 the yn Lereahier tor 
i » VIZ: ‘ i — 
First said (John Smith) hereby acknow ‘ 
the receipt of [a] ticket of - 
port of [ Boston} to said 
in Hayti, avd agrees do ee 
— — — drinking, ‘ 
u : 4 
Secondly, in consideration of receiv y 
passage aforesaid, said’ [John Smith] J— 
agrees, that if he accepts a grant Aa 
— the saan eae of Hay | 
ovisions won i 
ed His er scar: the Preatader 
ti, September 1, 1860, J 
repay to the Treasury of the Republic of ~ 
Hayti the sum of [ ] dollars, Ameri: © = 
can currency, within [three years] from the | 
F neh that if from id [John 3 
art i cause sa 5 
Smith} sees. fo lepest: Magtl ber. 
fore the expiration of the term of three y« Z 
—— — paw. arrival 5 fany I —* — 
U ayti eum of fighieen) dears, —* J 
i rrency, as repayment of expenses " 
curred by the agents of the Government for 


[hia] pasmnge to Hayti; but, neverthelers 4 
with this express provision ; That if[he}deca 
remain three years in the Island from the — 
date of [Ads] arrival therein, and dees not seg = * 
fit to accept a grant of land fromthe Govern. | 
rent of the Republie of Hayti, [he] shall not =< 
be es ae — —————— 
Republic of Ha; ti, or any n= 
mat, Shereet any sum whatever on account) =—™ 
In Wirxese Wore the said parties have 

hereunto their bands and sealatheday, ~ 
and year above written. : m 

aMEs Reprara, 

John 


- - 


VIII. While all emigrants, who are able to @ 
do so, should pay their own ecxpensesto the | 

rtof shipment, arrangements have been made 
y which an inland passage can be advanced =~ 
to them from as far weat as Detroit, but no © 
further. ———— J 

IX. To aid emigrants who wish to earrx 
extra baggage, the will allow them, (by 
giving a. n te able tothe Government of 
Hayti.) to take such freight totheamountofgiG 
at 15 cents per cubic foot. ae 

X. The Bureau wishes it to be distinctly | 
underatood, however; that useless at least twenty / 
days notice is given of intention to sail, with, | 
the amount of bagzage to be taken, it will nob 
hold itself responsible to secure a passage for 


any one. : Zz 
XI. All persons desiring information relative | 
to Hayti, or the Movement,are cordially invit- © 
ed to correspond with the General Agent, ade, © | 
pressive niu at New Yorx. es 
XII. Usual length of voyage, from a 
to twenty days. _ | : 
XIII. Specimen copies of “The {Pine and; 
Palm,”’ the official organ of the Movemevt will, © 
be , sent, tree to any colored American,‘ acy,” 
where. by addressing the Publisher at Bostox- ~ 
[t will constantly contain the fullést news and’ ~ 
most reliable facts ing Hayti. oe 
XIV. Vessels for Hayti willeail every month 5 
from New York, Boston or Philadelphia, = — 
XV. The New York Bureau is situated at® © 
48 Beekman-st.; the Philadelphia Bureau, Room? — 
3, Anthracite Building, corner of Second and 
Walnut-sts.; the Boston Bureau, Room 7, 231, ~ 
Washington-st. ‘ —J 
XVI. Correspondents should enclose a threat; 
cent postage stamp, to prepay a letter in reply to, 
XVI. There are now no more , — 
— ſor pert 
—No. 1,” 
will be sent to an 
a 


tion, and $1 for the ir 
JAMES Bo besr, 
. General Ag 





